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In Brief . 



Outlook for U.S. 
and World Agriculture in 1992 



The combined January-February 
issue of Agricultural Outlook tra- 
ditionally inaugurates the new 
year with a look at what's ahead for U.S. 
agriculture. This issue previews the chal- 
lenges and opportunities likely to con- 
front the sector in 1992 and beyond. 

The U.S. economy sputtered its way into 
the new year, with mediocre performance 
at the end of 1991 dashing hopes for a ro- 
bust recovery. On the bright side, rises 
in most retail food prices will remain be- 
low the rate of increase expected for the 
overall CPI except for some fruits and 
vegetables. While farm income is un- 
likely to match 1990's record, most indi- 
cators point to financial stability in 1992. 

The U.S. enters 1992 with an abundance 
of red meat and poultry, but supplies of 
some winter vegetables slashed by a 
whitefly infestation in California and 
Arizona The 1991/92 grain crop is pro- 
jected lOpercent below the previous 
year, the 1992/93 winter wheat crop is 
off to a precarious start, and the forecast 
for grain ending stocks is the lowest 
since 1975/76, 

In 1992/53, U.S. crop acreage and pro- 
duction are likely to expand as producers 
respond to higher prices and smaller acre- 
age reduction requirements for grains, 
and if favorable growing conditions re- 
sume. However, given the outlook for re- 
duced wheat ending stocks this season, 
production would have to rise nearly a 
fourth in 1992/53 just to keep wheat sup- 
plies at this year's level. 

U.S. meat production in 1992 is pro- 
jected to Increase more than 3.5 percent 
from 1991's record output. Beef, poul- 
try, and pork output are all expected to 
rise, with strong gains in pork leading the 
way. Large supplies of all meats will 
also pressure hog and poultry prices 
lower, squeezing producer returns. 

Red meat consumption in 1992 is ex- 
pected to expand nearly 4 pounds per 
capita, due entirely to increased supplies 
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is expected to be about 223 pounds per 
capita, up 7 pounds from 1991's record. 

Grower prices for fruit and vegetables 
have become extremely volatile over the 
past 2^ears t propelled mainly by adverse 
weather, and more recently by the de- 
structive whiicfly. Through early 1992, 
grower prices for most horticultural prod- 
ucts are likely id remain high. In addi- 
tion to reduced winter vegetable supplies 
from California and Arizona due to the 
whitefly, lower acreage in Florida and 
western Mexico may keep prices rcla* 
lively high over winter and early spring. 

World grain stocks at the start of the 
1992/93 marketing year will be moder- 
ately reduced as significantly lower U.S. 
stocks more than offset record foreign 
carryover Crop prospects for 1992 will 
be important for grain consumers be- 
cause a poor world grain crop in 1992 
could further reduce global stockpiles. 

Meanwhile, events in the Soviet Union 
and Central and Eastern Europe continue 
to intrude on the global and domestic 
outlook for agriculture, adding a level 
of uncertainty rivaled only by weather, 
AUhniiph 'he \r,*>g :emn pcttvi] for 



rising Soviet imports of feedstuffs is con- 
siderable, for now the fractured Soviet 
Union continues to turn to the West for 
assistance in meeting immediate food 
needs whi le the various republics grapple 
with economic and political reform. 

At present, potential agricultural demand 
and supply in Central and East European 
economies (CEE's) is uncertain. Many 
"will likely strive for self-sufficiency in 
agriculture. In the meantime, many 
CEE's are seesawing between a search 
for export markets for some products to 
earn badly needed hard currency, and 
appeals for food aid to avert shortages, 

Overall global conditions point to ex- 
panded trade opportunities for several 
U.S, commodities. Stronger interna- 
tional markets will propel an upswing in 
U.S. agricultural exports, with an ex- 
pected value of $39 billion in fiscal 
1992, up about 4 percent from 1991. 
The combination of larger exports and 
smaller imports would boost the U.S. 
agricultural trade surplus to around $17 
billion, up 14 percent from 1991. 

The mixed supply situation and export 
outlook for U.S. commodities is likely to 
be mirrored in the farm sector's cash re- 
ceipts and income performance for the 
coming year. Cash receipts to U,S, farm- 
ers in 1992 arc forecast close to 1991's 
level, with a modest increase likely in 
production expenses. The forecast 
would leave farmers with net cash in- 
come of $52 to $57 billion, compared 
with $58 billion estimated frx 1991. Net 
farm income is forecast at $40 to $46 bil- 
lion in 1992, a range bracketing the $44 
billion expected in 1991. 

Although 1992 farm income is likely to 
post a second year of retreat from 1990's 
record, signs of fundamental financial 
strength are evident, and no severe finan- 
cial stress looms on the horizon for most 
U,S, farmers. Less of farmers' cash in- 
come will go for interest payments on 
" debt, so cash is available for other ex- 
penses or savings. For 1992, the farm 
^-joc balance sheet looks relatively stable. 



Agricultural Economy 
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Economy, 
World Events 
In Spotlight 



The prosperity of U.S. agriculture 
in 1992 and beyond will continue 
to depend significantly on the abil- 
ity to turn challenges that originate else- 
where into opportunities. Barely into the 
decade, there has been no shortage of 
such challenges for U.S. agriculture — 
from the tumultuous political and eco- 
nomic upheavals in Central Europe and 
the Soviet Union, to a series of adverse 
weather and pest problems, to a faltering 
economic recovery. 

Events in the Soviet Union and Central 
and Eastern Europe continue to intrude 
on the global and domestic outlook for 
agriculture, adding a level of uncertainty 
rivaled only by weather. Since the mid- 
198(Vs,USSR imports have accounted 
for 18 percent of world trade in wheat 
and coarse grains. In recent years, U.S. 
exports to the USSR have averaged 16 
percent of total U.S. wheat and coarse 
grain exports. 

The longer term potential for rising So- 
viet imports of feedstuffs is considerable 
as meat demand grows and livestock and 
poultry numbers expand in response to 
economic recovery and enhanced con- 



sumer purchasing power. For now, how- 
ever, the USSR continues to turn to the 
West for assistance in meeting immedi- 
ate food needs while the various repub- 
lics grapple with economic and political 
reform. 

Growth in former centrally planned Cen- 
tral and East European economies 
(CEE*s) is likely with the shift to free 
markets. At present, the shape of poten- 
tial market agricultural demand and sup- 
ply in these countries is uncertain. In 
recent years, they accounted for 29 per- 
cent of the world's imports of wheat and 
coarse grains. In the years ahead, how- 
ever, many are likely to strive for self- 
sufficiency in agricultural production. 

In the meantime, many CEE's are see- 
sawing between the search for export 
markets in order to generate badly 
needed hard currency, and appeals for 
food aid to avert potential shortages. At 
present, the CEE's have surpluses of 
some products that cannot be disposed of 
in their income-devastated economies. 
As their incomes recover and consump- 
tion rises, however, they will likely need 
to import relatively large amounts of cer- 
tain agricultural products. 

Global demand for agricultural commodi- 
ties will be supported by continued eco- 
nomic recovery, with real economic 
growth of around 2,5 percent and popula- 
tion growth of about 1-7 percent Devel- 
oping economies continue to show the 
most potential as growth markets for agri- 
cultural imports. The U.S. has become 
increasingly dependent on imports by 
these countries, with about half of U.S. 
grain exports now going to developing 
countries. 

The pace of imports by these countries 
should increase in the 1990's, assuming 
trade and farm policy reforms, a faster 
economic recovery, and debt reduction. 
The U.S. would be in an excellent posi- 
tion to meet larger demand for commodi- 
ties by developing countries. 

Elsewhere, many industrialized econo- 
mies have expanded production and ex- 
ports while cutting imports of agricul- 
tural products. Proposed reforms would 
have a major impact on production and 
trade in grains and oilseeds by these 



countries. For example, in the EC and 
Japan, liberalizing trade restrictions and 
reforming farm policies would result in 
larger imports of agricultural products. 

Global Grain Output 
Down in 1991192 

The current world commodity outlook 
for 1991/92 features smaller production 
of many crops but rising output of animal 
products. Global grain production is 
forecast down 5 percent, but the decline 
is mainly due to lower Soviet and US. 
crops. Excluding the Soviet Union and 
the U.S., global output is actually slightly 
larger than last year. Likewise, a drop in 
USSR grain consumption also under- 
states world consumption. Excluding the 
USSR, global consumption shows a 
small year-to-year rise. 

The global wheat outlook for 1991/92 is 
highlighted by smaller supplies, use, and 
ending stocks, but near-record trade. 
Likewise, global rice production and con- 
sumption in 1991/92 are forecast down, 
with consumption posting the first de- 
cline since 1987/88. But world rice trade 
in calendar 1992 is forecast to rise mod- 
estly. 

The outlook for world coarse grains is 
similar to wheat — declining production, 
use, and stocks. But unlike wheal and 
rice trade, world coarse grain trade is ex- 
pected to drop, Major factors behind the 
expected reduction in world coarse grain 
trade are larger 1991 crops In Europe and 
parts of Latin America, increased compe- 
tition from wheat for feeding in Korea, 
and the USSR's financial difficulties. 

The same factors are responsible for a re- 
duction in 1991/92 U.S. corn exports. In 
1992, prospects for foreign coarse grain 
production will depend largely on USSR 
production and on whether China can 
continue to achieve the relatively high 
yields of the past 2 years. 



This Issue of Agricultural Outlook I 

was prepared before the 

dissolution of the Soviet Union and 

the emergence of former Soviet 

republics as a commonwealth of 

independent states. 
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GlobaJ oilseed supplies in 1991/92 arc 
forecast at a record level, with most of 
the rise in soybeans and cottonseed. 
World soybean production will advance 
as Brazil's crop recovers from drought- 
reduced yields, and as the U-S. brings in 
a harvest forecast to be the fifth highest 
ever. 

Record cotton production and near- 
record consumption, along with some 
stock rebuilding, highlight 1991^2 
world colton prospects. The U.S. will ac- 
count for two- thirds of this season's gain 
in global production, followed by China 
and India. World cotton use In 199lW 
will increase about 1 percent, somewhat 
below the healthy growth rate of the past 
decade. So global iradc will probably re- 
main unchanged this season. 

The world sugar market is expected to 
come inlo better balance in 1991/92. 
Global sugar production in 1991/92 is 
actually forecast down slightly from last 
year, and consumption will advance — 
driven by rising demand in developing 
countries, particularly in Asia. Produc- 
tion will likely exceed consumption, but 
the excess is forecast as less than 
800,000 metric tons, compared with 
more than 3.5 million last season. 

US. Grain Stocks Low 
But Meats Abound 

The U-S. economy sputtered its way into 
the new year, with mediocre performance 
at the tail end of 1991 dashing hopes for 
a robust recovery. On the bright side, 
however, increases in most retail food 
prices will remain below the rate of in- 
crease expected for the overall Consumer 
Price Index (CPI). except for some fruits 
and vegetables. The U-S. enters 1992 
with an abundance of red meat and poul- 
try, a slashed supply of winter vegetables 
from a white fly infestation, lower crops 
of wheat and some feed grains, a winter 
wheat crop off to a precarious start, and 
the lowest grain slocks in over a decade. 

US. crop production was down about 2 
percent in 1991/92, due to smaller 
planted acreage and weather-reduced 
yields. Acreage taken out of production 
under annual and long-term form pro- 
grams reached around 64 million acres, 



up 4 percent from 1990. Altogether, 
1991/92 U-S. grain production is down 
lOpercent from the previous year, fol- 
lowing excess rain in some areas and too 
little in others during critical periods of 
crop development. 

Total use in 1991/92 is expected to be 
about the same as the previous year and 
exceed production, leading to declining 
stocks. Ending stocks of U.S. grain are 
forecast at their lowest since 1975/76. 

In 1992/93, U.S. crop acreage and pro- 
duction are likely to expand, as produc- 
ers respond to higher prices and smaller 
acreage reduction requirements for 
grains, and if favorable growing condi- 
tions resume. For wheat and com, a n> 
turn to trend yields in 1992 would bring 
the combined average wheat and feed 
grain yield well above the 1991 level, 
slightly exceeding 1990- However, 
given the outlook for reduced wheat end- 
ing stocks this season, production would 
have to rise nearly 23 percent in 1992/93 
just to keep wheat supplies at this year's 
level. 

US. meat production in 1992 is forecast 
to increase more than 3.5 percent from 
199rsrecord output Beef, poultry, and 
pork output are all expected to rise, with 
strong gains in pork leading the way. 
Large supplies of all meats will also pres- 
sure prices lower, squeezing producer re- 
turns. 

Overall, the 1992 outlook calls for damp- 
ened inflation, larger supplies of many 
foods, particularly meats, and a contin- 
ued slow rise in food prices. Retail food 
prices are forecast to increase 2 to 4 per- 
cent, compared with slightly over 3 per- 
cent estimated for 1991. 

Solid Trade & Income 
Prospects in 1992 

Global commodity conditions point to 
expanded trade opportunities for U-S. 
wheat, rice, and animal products. Mean- 
while, the mixed supply situation for 
US. commodities is likely to be mirrored 
in the farm sector's cash receipts and in- 
come performance for the coming year. 



World wheat trade in 1991A2 is forecast 
up more than 10 percent, and rice trade 
in calendar 1992 will also expand. Later 
in the 1990's, world commodity con- 
sumption and trade are expected to re- 
spond to an easing of trade barriers and 
stronger economic growth. U.S- agricul- 
tural exports stand to gain, since US. 
producers will be competitive in world 
markets. 

Stronger international markets will trans- 
late into an upswing in U.S. agricultural 
exports, with an expected value of S39 
billion in fiscal 1992, up about 4 percent 
from 1991. Higher grain prices and an 
increased volume of wheat, soybean, and 
horticultural exports will contribute to 
the increased value of exports. However, 
export growth will be tempered by larger 
supplies of a few commodities in compet- 
ing or importing countries, especially 
corn and cotton. The combination of 
larger exports and smaller imports would 
boost the U.S. agricultural trade surplus 
to around $17 billion, up 14 percent from 
1991. 

The global commodity and export out- 
look suggests total cash receipts to U-S- 
farmers in 1992 close to l99Ts level. A 
modest increase is likely in production 
expenses, mainly because of greater out- 
lays for energy, fertilizer, pesticides, and 
labor. The forecast would leave farmers 
with net cash income ofr$52 to S57 bil- 
lion, compared with $58 billion esu- 
matedfor 1991. Nei farm income is 
forecast at $40 to $46 billion in 1992, a 
range covering the $44 billion expected 
in 1991. 

Although l992*s income — both net farm 
and net cash — is likely to post a second 
year of retreat from 1990's record, signs 
of fundamental financial strength are evi- 
dent in the sector. Less of fanners* cash 
income will go for interest payments to 
service debt, so that cash is available for 
other expenses or savings. And although 
improvements in asset value and equity 
arc not expected to keep up with the fore- 
cast rate of inflation for the general econ- 
omy, no severe financial stress looms on 
the horizon for most US. farmers. The 
farm sector balance sheet points to rela- 
tive economic stability in 1992. 
[James R. Donald (202) 720-6030] GB 
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Favorable returns for cow-calf 
operators and ample forage are 
stimulating the beef cow herd ex- 
pansion. For 1992, the caJf crop is ex- 
pected to expand over 2 percent from 

1991 to around 4 1,1 million head, the 
strongest expansion since 1980. 

Cow-caJf operators have had positive re- 
turns above cash expenses since 1986, 
Cash returns in the last 2 years were the 
highest since 1979. Returns are expected 
to decline in 1992 from recent high lev- 
els as stocker and feeder prices decline. 
The cyclic peak in the size of the cattle 
herd is not expected until the mid-1990's. 

The supply of feeder cattle in coming 
months is expected to be tightercom- 
parcd with the early 1980's. But feeder 
catde supplies are expected to increase in 

1992 and beyond* due to the expanding 
calf crop, continuing larger imports of 
stockers and feeders, and fewer calves 
slaughtered for veal. 

Commercial caule slaughter is expected 
toexpand in 1992 to 33J million head, 
the first year-to-year increase since 1986. 
The greatest expansion is expected for 



fed cattle in 1992. Fed caule (steers and 
heifers that finish weight gain on a high 
grain ration diet) t are expected to make 
up about 79 percent of the slaughter mi; 
while the reduced level of nonfed steer 
and heifer slaughter is likely to continue 
in 1992. 

Beef production in 1992 is expected lo 
increase about 1 percent from 1991 t with 
average caule dressed weights beginning 
to stabilize, following the increase of 17 
pounds per head last year. Beef produc- 
tion in 1991 expanded solely due to in- 
centives to market cattle at heavy 
weights, but these incentives are not ex- 
pected to continue as strong in 1992. 

Pork production in 1992 is projected at 
17-2 billion pounds, carcass weight, ex- 
ceeding the previous record of 16.4 bil- 
lion pounds set in 1980. An abundant 
supply of pork processing meats at attrac- 
tive prices is expected to compete in- 
creasingly with processing turkey meats. 
In recent years, some mixed -formula sau- 
sage products have expanded the use of 
turkey meat and displaced pork trim- 
mings. Lean processing beef, mostly 
from cows, bulls, and imports, will be 
less direcdy impacted by the lower 



priced pork trimmings and poultry pro- 
cessing meats. 

Beef Exports, 
Pork Imports Rise 

Beef exports in 1992 are forecast to in- 
crease 8 percent above 1991, with most 
of the increase in shipments lo South 
Korea, Mexico, and Canada. While 
Japan remains the principal U.S. market 
for beef exports, other markets arc ex- 
panding more rapidly and increasing 
their share of U.S. beef exports. 

U.S. beef imports are expected to decline 
again in 1992, perhaps 1 lo 2 percent 
from 1991. And 1992 should sec catde 
imports down about 3 percent from 
1991*s record 2 million head. The larg- 
est number of imported caule continues 
to enter from Mexico, mosdy lightweight 
feeder steers. However, shipments from 
Canada have shown the greatest year-to- 
year increases recendy, 

Pork imports in 1992 are projected at 
around 885 million pounds, carcass 
weight, up 4 percent although still below 
1990 and 1989. Pork imports from 
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Canada in 1 992 arc expected to increase, 
unless the dollar weakens. Liule growth 
is expected for pork shipments to the 
U.S. from Denmark and Poland. 

Retail Price Outlook- 
Pork Lower, Beef Steady 

The sharp expansion in pork availability 
is expected tt> weaken retail pork prices 
in 1992, Pork prices could drop 10 per- 
cent from 1991,avcraging $1,90 per 
pound Retail Choice beef prices are ex- 
pected slightly below 1991's level, at 
about $Z90 per pound. 
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For producers, Choice steer prices for 
Nebraska Direct (1.100-1 J00 pounds), 
are forecast to average S73-S79 perewt 
in 1992, compared with around $74 in 
1991. The record-high Choice steer 
prices in the low SSO's, seen in late 1990 
through early spring 1991 , are not ex- 
pected to recur during 1992. 

Feeder catUe prices are expected to de- 
cline from 1991's record of almost $93 
per cwt to average S86-S92 in 1992, „ 
Fccdlot operators will likely lower their 
bids for feeder cattle to improve catUe 
feeding margins. 



Barrow and gill prices for 1992 are fore- 
cast to average S39-S45 per cwt com- 
pared with around $49 in 1991, with the 
lowest prices expected during the second 
half of die year. Lower hog prices in 
1992 wfU likely pinch feeding margins 
sufficiently to reduce pork production in 
1993. [John Ginzei {202) 219-1286} !S3 
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Little Increase 
In 1992 
Milk Output 



Assuming no changes to the dairy 
provisions of the 1990 farm leg- 
islation and a gradual economic 
recovery, dairy markets in 1992 are ex- 
pected to see little expansion in milk pro- 
duction, slightly higher milk prices, and 
improved commercial sales of dairy 
products. 

Expansion plans in 1992 probably will 
be conservative, primarily because in- 
come prospects arc not very bright. Milk 
prices are expected to be low compared 
with most of the 1980's. On the other 
hand, debt-asset ratios probably will be 
low and a fairly large number of farms 
could take on some new debt in 1992. 

In early 1992, continued high prices of 
feed concentrate and declining milk 
prices will erode most of the improve- 
ment in milk-feed price relationships ex- 
pected for fourth-quarter 1991. Returns 
over concentrate costs are projected lo 
drop almost lOpercent, 

The relatively low returns expected in the 
first half of 1992 may result in larger 
numbers of farms exiting the industry. 
However, the exit rale is not expected to 
be as large as during early 1991, when 
ow prices following 2 years of high 
prices precipitated substantial exit. For 
all of 1992, returns over concentrate 
costs are expected to be similar to 1991. 

Steady Farm Milk 
Prices Expected 

Average farm milk prices in 1992 arc ex- 
pected to change little from 1991. Al- 
though recovery in commercial use of 
dairy products is expected, dairy market 
tightness will lessen as production 
bounces back slightly through the year. 
Also, no recurrence of the 1991 market 
problems is expected. In 1991, the lack 
of milk moving between butter/powder 
plants and cheese plants as cheese mar- 



kets tightened was one of the primary rea- 
sons for the increases in milk prices at a 
time when .dairy product sales were 
sluggish. 

Retail dairy product prices in 1992 may 
increase Attic, If wholesale and farm 
prices hold close to 1991 levels, retailers 
may be willing to absorb increases in 
marketing costs so as not lo choke off in- 
creases in retail movement brought on by 
a recovering economy. 

Smaller Milk Surplus 

Commercial use of dairy products (milk 
equivalent, mi Ik fat basis) in 1992 is fore- 
cast 2-3 percent above a year earlier. Ex- 
pected economic recovery helps support 
such an increase over the recession- 
weakened levels of 1991, 

At the beginning of 1992, total dairy 
product stocks (milk equivalent, milkfat 
basis), are expected below a year earlier. 
Estimated increases in commercial sales 
and smaller milk supplies in the second 
half of 1991 will draw down available 
stocks. Given the forecasts for increases 
in commercial use and little change in 
milk production from 1991, total stocks 
during 1992 should finish below year- 
earlier levels. 

For calendar 1992, CCC net removals 
(milk equivalent, milkfat basis) of dairy 
products from the market under the price 
support program are forecast at 6 to 8 bil- 
lion pounds. A relatively healthier econ- 
omy is expected to stimulate commercial 
use, while the milk supply is forecast to 
increase little. 

U,S. exports of dairy products in 1992 
are expected to increase substantially 
from a year earlier. However, the major- 
ity of this increase will be achieved 
through the Dairy Export Incentive Pro- 
gram (DEIP), Although world prices of 
major dairy products have strengthened, 
strictly commercial U,S. exports are not 
expected to be very competitive. 
{Sara Short (202) 219S770} 33 



Slow Growth 
for Broiler 
Industry 



The broiler industry continues to 
expand after 8 consecutive years 
of profitability. Output in 1992 is 
projected to reach about 20,5 billion 
pounds, 4 percent higher than in 1991. 
In the past, the industry waited until prof- 
its were depressed before cutting back 
production. But the industry is now put- 
ting the brakes on output expansion after 
several years of 7-percent average 
growth and lower net returns each year. 

Pouliry will be challenged in 1992 by 
record protein supplies and a weak econ- 
omy, Pouliry consumption has grown 
steadily since the 1950*s while red meal 
consumption has experienced periodic de- 
clines. Although supplies of red meat 
and poultry will reach records in 1992, 
squeezing broiler producer returns, the 
industry should be in relatively strong 
financial condition because of good to ex- 
cellent net returns earned in recent years. 

Turkey producers may not fare as well , 
however, as prices drop in a battle for 
market share. While poultry production 
is expected to continue Increasing in the 
next few years, the rate of growth will 
moderate as expanding supplies of com- 
peting meats depress prices, Relief 
might be sought by expanding exports. 

Whole broiler prices in 1992 are ex- 
pected to average 47-53 cents per pound 
as increased pouliry and red meat produc- 
tion keeps strong downward pressure on 
prices. ButmuchofUS. broiler output 
is sold in forms other than whole bird. 
Prices for broiler parts arc expected lo 
continue relatively flat into 1992; ample 
supplies of alternative meats, especially 
for fast food use, are among the reasons. 

Prices for drumsticks, leg quarters, and 
thighs are expected to average below 
year-earlier levels well into 1992, unless 
large export sales of dark meat resume. 
Removing a large quantity of dark meat 
from the U.S. market helps support 
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It Helps To Know... 

The live slock and poultry sectors use 
an array of specialized terminology 
thai may be unfamiliar to some AO 
ruadcrs. Animal terms used in the 
livestock and poultry sectors gener- 
ally refer to the age or sex of animals, 
and whether they are intended for 
breeding, destined for a fccdloL or 
kept on forage for feed. Egg produc- 
tion terminology mainly dis- 
tinguishes between production for 
food and for flock expansion. 

Cattle: 

Heifers and cows — young and ma- 
ture females 

Butts— male breeding stock 

Sieers — castrated males 

Feeder cattle — young stock eventu- 
ally destined to finish gaining weight 
in commercial or on-farm fecdlots 

Stocter cattle— s\oc\i that gain addi- 
tional weight on forage prior to place- 
ment in feedlots 

Fed cattle — stock ready for slaughter 
that have been fed a high grain ration 
diet (in 1992, fed cattle may make up 
about 79 percent of all cattle slaugh- 
tered) 

Nonfed cattle—stock that do not 
enter fecdlots prior to slaughter, but 
arc kept on forage for feed 

Feedtots — farm or commercial opera- 
tions (some large commercial opera- 
tions can feed up to 100,000 head at a 
time) that place the 600-800-pound 
feeders in pens and feed them a high 
grain ration diet composed primarily 
of a concentrate feed (often corn), 
protein supplement (such as soybean 
or coitonsccd meal), and some rough- 
age (from silage or hay) 

Feedlot placements— ihc inventory 
of cattle in fecdlots at a reported lime 



Finishing — the last stage of prod uc- 
tion before the cattle emerge from the 
feedlot and are sent to beef packing 
plants (the term "ovcrfinishing" gen* 
crally means cattle have excessive fat- 
u>lcan ratios, and these cattle arc 
often price-discounted) 



Hogs: 






Gilts and sows — young and mature 
females 

Boars — male breeding stock 

Barrows — young castrated males — 
about 95 percent of slaughtered hogs 
arc barrows and gilts 

There arc three types of hog enter- 
prises: farrow~lo-finish, fccdcr~pig, 
and feeder-pig finishing 

Farrow~to~f\nish operations — in- 
cludes all phases of slaughter hog pro- 
duction 

Feeder-pig production — production 
of pigs and sale of weaned pigs to 
others for finishing; in this opera u on, 
labor is the dominant input cost 

Feeder-pig finishing — feeding 
weaned pigs to Hnat weight before 
slaughter; feed costs dominate input 
expenses 

Poultry: 

Table eggs — typically unfertile eggs 
for consumption 

Hatching eggs — eggs used in broiler 
production. 

Table-egg flock — produces eggs for 
consumption (table eggs) 

Hatching flock — breeding stock that 
produces hatching eggs and some 
table eggs 

Chick placements — number of chicks 
raised for broiler output 



I 




prices of both parts and whole birds. Ex- 
ports to the USSR were down nearly 50 
percent in 1991 from a year earlier, and 
dark meat pans prices have been below 
year -earlier prices since February 1991- 

Barring major changes in feed costs, re- 
turns to processors for sales of whole 
birds arc expected to average about 3-4 
cents per pound in 1992, compared with 
5-6 cents in 1991. 

Changing Structure 
Reshapes Industry 

Integration and concentration in broiler 
production will continue to increase 
through the 1990' s, affecting poultry's 
profitability. Concentration is reaching 
levels at which a few firms can greatly 
affect the entire industry. 

According to industry publications, one 
firm now controls 20 to 25 percent of pro- 
duel ion (weekly ready -to -cook, or RTC, 
basis). The top four broiler firms ac- 
count for about 45 percent, compared 
with 23 percent in 1980. 

Although broiler prices have declined 
consistently over time (measured in con- 
stant dollars), production has remained 
profitable because increased efficiency 
has lowered costs. Future increases in 
efficiency will likely be in functions such 
as marketing, with new product develop- 
ment and export promotion, and in pro- 
cessing, including belter use and mar- 
keting of by-products. 

New markets for poultry have been cre- 
ated as supermarkets add takeout and deli 
cases to take advantage of a growing de- 
mand for food requiring little prepara- 
tion. The supermarket deli sector is 
expected to expand more than 6 percent 
in 1992. 

Other away-fiom-home food purchases, 
such as fast food and other restaurant and 
food service, are expected to increase at a 
slower rate than in the past. In 19S7 
about 1 1 percent of broi lers moved 
though fast foodchannels: by 1991, fast 
food ouUets accounted for about 25 per- 
cent. According to industry estimates, 
away-from- home consumption accounts 
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for 30 to 35 percent of RTC broiler pro- 
duction. 

Turkey Producers* Hopes 
Dim for Bright 1992 

Growth of 3 percent in 1991 was the 
slowest rate of increase for turkey pro- 
duction since I984's 1 J percent. Output 
growth for all of 1992 is expected Lo be a 
repeal of 1991, with an increase to about 
4.8 billion pounds. 

The turkey forecast for 1992 is more un- 
certain than usual at this point due to 
large losses experienced when prices 
dropped sharply in the fourth quarter of 
1991. Record turkey slocks, large in- 
creases in red meat production, and con- 
tinuing increases in turkey and broiler 
output combined to undermine fall tur- 
key markets. Prices for whole turkey - 
dropped to well below breakeven, and 
producers could lose as much as 6 cents 
per pound on fourth -quarter sales and 
2 cents for the enure year. 

While turkey producers have not seen 
healthy profits since 1986, only once 
since 1972 have returns in the fourth 
quarter been strongly negative. The 
large losses are especially difficult for 
the turkey industry, as much of each 
year's whole-bird production is priced 
during October and November. Produc- 
ers sell about 70 million turkeys for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Much of 
the frozen whole-bird sales made earlier 
in the year arc sold at prices tied to the 
markets of the holiday season, as are con- 
tracts for fresh turkeys. 

Producers had expected to enter 1992 
with relatively low slocks and strong 
prices, and production plans for the first 
quarter were implemented before the mar- 
ket weakened. But the losses of 1991 
will alter production plans for later in 
1992, and the year's growth could be 
even less than the 3 percent currently 
forecast. 



Turkey Prices To Fall, 
Net Returns To Suffer 

Prices for whole turkey are expected to 
enter 1992 below break-even levels and 
then follow typical seasonal patterns, 
rising gradually lo average higher in the 
second half of the year than in the first 
Prices are expected to remain below 
break-even until the second half due 
to seasonally slower demand, record 
carryover stocks, and large supplies of 
competing meats. For 1992 the price of 
Eastern region hen turkeys is forecast to 
average 57-61 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 59-61 cents in 199 L 

Returns to processors for whole-bird 
production provide one indicator of in- 
dustry prod [ability. Returns for 1992 are 
expected to be strongly negative during 
Che first half of the year, but should re- 
cover to slightly profitable levels during 
Che second half* particularly if producers 
curtail expansion plans from current 
expectations. 

Historically, producers reacted to losses 
by reducing supplies the following year. 
However, in recent years the industry has 
continued to expand despite 5 years of 
poor returns. Since much of Che growth 
has been in further processed products, it 
is possible that returns for whole-bird 
production are not as reliable an indicator 
of output response for the industry as in 
the past. 




Egg Production 
Steady in 1992 

Table-egg production is expected to hold 
steady in 1992 following a 1 -percent rise 
in 199K Hatching-egg production will 
increase 4-5 percent to maintain broiler 
expansion, and will contribute to an in- 
crease in total egg production of about 
one- half percent. 

The egg industry has experienced an un- 
precedented 3 years of uninterrupted prof- 
itability, which is expected to continue in 
1992 if production remains restrained. In 
1988 the industry responded to the worst 
net returns on record by drastically cut- 
ting output to better balance supply and 
demand. Table-egg output was cut 
sharply for about 2 years, resulting in the 
highest net returns on record Output 
began creeping upward almost immedi- 
ately in response to higher returns, but 
the egg industry demonstrated un- 
characteristic restraint by increasing 
output less than 1 percent in 1991, 

Imports for 1 992 are expected to increase 
fractionally and exports to decline 
slightly. In 1991, exports increased sub- 
stantially while imports dropped, both in 
response to lower domestic prices for 
shell eggs and egg products. In addition, 
export of shell eggs under the Export En- 
hancement Program increased. 

Prices for New York large* white car- 
toned eggs in 1992 are forecast to decline 
slightly from 1991's 78 cents per dozen, 
to 73*77 cents for the year. Small pro- 
duction increases have eroded prices 
from the record highs achieved in 1989 
and 1990, and increasing supplies of al- 
ternative proteins will pressure prices 
downward. Producers are likely to aver- 
age returns of 10 cents per dozen in 
1992, down 2 cents from 1991. 
[Susan £. Buhter (20Z) 720-7693] H3 
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Wheat Crop 
Crucial with 
Stocks Tight 



The 1991/92 estimated U.S. wheat 
crop is the second smallest since 
1978. A combination of winter- 
kill, disease problems, and a 15-percent 
acreage reduction program (ARP) re- 
sulted in harvested acreage and yields 
lower than 1990/91, Current estimates 
show the largest year-to-year U,S, pro- 
duction decline since 1866, the first year 
of USDA records. 

Much lower wheat supplies and total use 
similar to 1990 arc heading the US, 
wheat market toward sharply lower 
stocks. Projected 199l/J2cnding stocks, 
at 414 million bushels, would be the low- 
est since 1 974 and the second lowest 
since 1952. 

For 1991, beginning slocks were large 
and partially offset lower production. 
For 1992, production will have to in- 
crease if low beginning stocks are to be 
offset. Assuming forecast beginning 
slocks and the same level of imports as 
in 199 1, production in 1992 will have to 
increase by 45 1 million bushels just to 
stay even with l99Ts low supplies* 



Lower ARP To Boost 
1992 Wheat Output 

Two changes in the 1992 wheat program 
are expected to influence producers* 
planting decisions significantly for 
1992— the reduced 1992 ARP of 5 per- 
cent and the unavailability of the 1991 
winter wheat option. The 1992 target 
price (unchanged at $4 per bushel), and 
the 1992 announced loan rate ($Z2l per 
bushel— $0,17highcrihan 199rs)are 
unlikely to have much effect on pro- 
duction. 

At 5 percent, ite 1992 ARP is 10 percent- 
age points below 199L As a general rule 
of thumb, every 5 -percentage-point re- 
duction in the wheat ARP leads to an in- 
crease in planted wheat acres by roughly 
2J to 3 million acres. Other things 
equal, this would suggest an Increase of 
roughly 5 to 6 million planted wheat 
acres in 1992. However, hjghcr-than-nor-. 
mal replantings of white wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest in 1991 , as well as oiher 
considerations, will likely limit the year- 
to-year increase to 3-5 million planted 
acres. 

Other probable factors affecting planting 
involve "planting flexibility," a major 
change in program provisions from previ- 
ous years. Producers participating in the 
1991 standard wheat program could plant 
more wheat without violating govern- 
ment program contracts. Regardless of 
plantings, however, producers received 
deficiency payments on fewer acres. 

Flexibility affected only about h alf of 
wheat producers in 1991 since a special 
option for winter wheat producers had 
different rules. But the 1991 winter 
wheat option is not available in 1992, 
and all participating wheat base acres 
will be covered by flexibility provisions. 

If longrun trends hold, about 87 to 88 
percent of acres planted will be har- 
vested. Then me year-to-year gain in har- 
vested acres would be greater than for 
planted acres because 199Tsharvested- 
to-plamcd ratio at 83 percent was lower. 



A return to national trend yields in 1992 
would increase production significantly 
because 199rsestimated national yield 
was 3 to 4 bushels below a simple trend- 
yield. Given rough projections of 1992 
harvested acreage, a 3-bushel increase in 
the national average yield is roughly 
equal to production on 5 million har- 
vested acres. 

Winter Wheat Off 
To a Poor Start 

The winter wheat crop did noi have a 
promising start last fall, however. Kan- 
sas, typically the largest wheat-producing 
state, had a dry fall in 1991, Through Oc- 
tober 26* the period when Kansas' 1992 
wheat crop should be establishing itself, 
parts of the state went over 40 days with- 
out measurable precipitation. 

Although the 1992 weather outlook is un- 
certain for Kansas* substantial precipita- 
tion has occurred since late October, 
Through November, Kansas* crop condi- 
tions had improved somewhat While 58 
percent of the Kansas wheat crop was 
rated poor to very poor in early Novem- 
ber, by ihe end of November, 46 percent 
of the crop was in these categories. 
Emergence was also a problem in Kan- 
sas, with only about 85 percent — rather 
than ihe average 98 percent — of winter 
wheat having emerged by the end of No- 
vember, 

Weather and its impact on U + S + produc- 
tion is probably the most uncertain factor 
on the supply side of lheU,S, wheal bal- 
ance sheet for 1992^3. On the demand 
side, uncertainties In ihe 1992/93 US, 
wheat market stem majnlyfrom global 
factors — the economic, financial, and po- 
litical conditions in ihe USSR, the avail* 
ability of U,S + financial assistance, and 
weather in other countries. Weather will 
also affect the availability and prices of 
com and other feed grains, especially 
next summer, and this in turn will affect 
U.S. wheat feed use for 1992^3. 
[Craig Jagger (202) 720-7923} EE 
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Flexibility Provisions Add Uncertainty to Wheat Cr 




Aside from the lower ARP an- 
nounced for the 1992 wheat crop, 
oihcr factors can influence 1992 acre- 
age, including weather, program par* 
tieipation. new flex tbility provisions, 
relative crop returns, decisions by 
nonponicipants in farm programs, 
and factors such as incentives for 
haying or grazing. 

Expected market returns have be- 
come more important lo program par* 
ticipants because of program flex- 
ibility provisions thai were new for 
some producers in 1991, Under the 
flexibility provisions, IS percent of a 
producer's wheat or other base acres 
(called Normal Flex Acres or NFA) 
will not receive deficiency payments, 
whether the acres arc planted to 
wheat, planted to another crop, or 
idled. 

To compensate for the loss of pay* 
ment acres, producers can plant most 
other program or nonprogram crops 
on wheal NFA without losing wheat 
base. Producers can also plant wheat 
on NFA of other crops and still be in 
compliance with the wheat program. 



In effect, flexibility provisions allow 
individual producers who participate 
in the wheat program and who have 
NFA acres for other crops to adjust 
wheat acreage indcpcndenUy of ARP 
levels. The ability to increase wheat 
acreage while earning deficiency pay- 
ments should help keep participation 
rates in the wheat program high. 



Wheat acres covered by NFA provi- 

*sions arc cxpeclcd to double to about 
10 million acres in 1992, as coverage 
expands to include acres enrolled in 
the 1991 winter wheat option, Based 
on the 1991 Final Enrollment Re* 
port, about Zl million acres of other 
crops were planted on wheat base in 
199 1 , and 400,000 acres of wheal 
were planted on other crop bases. 
Thus, the net impact of NFA pro- 
visions on crop switching is an indi- 
cated 1-7 million acres of other crops 




planted on wheat base. In addition, 
an unknown number of wheal base 
acres was likely idled due to NFA 
provisions. 

Evidence can be marshalled to sup- 
port arguments for increases or de* 
creases in wheat plantings on NFA. 
or by nonpartictpanis (who face sim- 
ilar incentives). Evidence suggesting 
increased plantings of wheat on NFA 
or nonpanicipant acres emphasize rel- 
atively larger expected returns for 
1992 and a continuation of estab- 
lished Crop rotations. Wheat prices 
have increased significantly — boih 
absolutely and relative tooihcr 
crops — since their July 1991 harvest- 
time lows. 

For winter wheat producers, prices in 
Augusi and September 1991 were 
higher than 1990, while com and soy- 
bean prices were lower. Wheat 
prices trended downward during 
I990 t and upward in 1991, In addi- 
tion, spring wheat prices arc likely 
to be higher this spring than a year 
earlier. 

Evidence supporting reduced plant- 
ings of wheal on NFA or nonpanici- 
pant acres points to changes not 
related to market prices. Producers 
in .some soft red winter wheal areas 
have had 2 years of poor yields from 
disease or winterkill problems and 
may have lowered their expected 
yields and actual plantings. Winter 
wheat producers in pans of the south- 
ern Plains, who faced very poor plant- 
ing conditions during the fall's major 
planting months, may have idled 
more wheat land than normally, 

A combination of ihc loss of fail graz- 
ing, uncertain yield prospects, and 
the first-year loss of deficiency pay- 
ment returns under NFA likely con- 
vinced some producers to plant less 
wheat. Producers in marginal contin- 
uous cropping/summer fallow re- 
gions especially may fallow some of 
their poorer land because of the Loss 
of deficiency payment returns. 



^^■^ 



Although it is unclear whether wheat 
planted on NFA will increase or de- 
crease from 199J» wheat plantings in 
1992 likely will continue the pattern 
indicated by the 1991 enrollment re- 
port — less wheat planted with flexi- 
bility provisions than would occur 
without flexibility provisions. The 
Joss of deficiency payments on Hex 
acres is expected to cause lower 
wheal acreage and thereby temper the 
expected increase in wheal acres 
caused by ihc ARP reduction. 

Other program provisions may also 
affect producers* wheat planting dec: | 
sions. For example, under the 0^2 
program, producers who idle addi- 
tional base acres can receive defi- 
ciency payments on a portion of the 
idled acres. 

Provisions new in 1991 allow produc- 
ers to plant minor oilseeds on WJ2 
acres and receive their choice of ci- 
ther 0/92 wheat payments or market- 
ing loans for minor oilseeds. The 
0&2 program is especially attractive 
for wheat producers facing poor 
planting conditions (as some south- 
ern Plains producers did this fall). 

Il is also attractive to wheat farmers 
who plant crops that later fail, want 
to graze wheat, expect the 0^2 guar- 
anteed deficiency payment rate to be 
large, or expect that loan guarantees 
or prices for minor oilseeds will be at- 
tractive relative to wheal prices. An 
indicated 0.3 million acres of minor 
oilseeds was planted on wheat 0^2 
acres in 199L 

The crediting of acres to 0/92 under 
NFA provisions effectively requires 
producers to cither idle ihcir NFA 
acres or to plant them to a crop other 
lhan wheat. Over 5 million wheat 
base acres were credited to (W2 in 
both 1990 and 1991. 
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Lowest Feed 
Grain ARP 
Since 1981 



U,S, feed grain production in 
1991/92 is down more than 
5 percent from the previous year, 
and the current forecast for ending stocks 
on September 1, 1992 of 39 million tons 
is the lowest level since 1976/77, Com 
ending stocks of 1,234 million bushels 
would be the lowest since 1983/84. 

The tighter feed grain situation led Secre- 
tary Madigpn to announce the 1992/93 
acreage reduction program (ARP) for 
feed grains at the lowest rate since 
1981 — 5 percent for com, sorghum, and 
barley. The 1991^2 ARP for these feed 
grains was 7,5 percent 

Target prices during 1992/93 are $2.75 
per bushel for com, $4,66 per cwt for sor- 
ghum, $2.36 per bushel for barley, and 
$1.45 per bushel foroals. Loan rates for 
feed grains will increase, due to higher 
avenge market prices over the preceding 
5 years (loan rates are calculated as a 
moving average of the pitvious 5 years' 
market prices, excluding the highest and 
lowest prices). For corn, the 1992/93 
loan rale is $1.72 per bushel; for barley, 
$1.40; oats, $0.88; and for sorghum, 
S2.9lpercwt 

The 1990 farm act introduced a new di- 
mension of planting flexibility, which 
could significantly influence total acre- 
age planted to feed grains in 1991 (For 
more on the flexibility provisions of the 
1990 farm act, see the box in the wheat 
outlook,) This flexibility allows farmers 
to plant other program crops or approved 
nonprogram crops on 1 5 to 25 percent of 
base acres without reducing the base. 
However, the flex acres arc not eligible 
for deficiency payments, so relative mar- 
ket ittums ptay an important role in 
planting decisions for these acres. 

Another factor that could influence the 
acreage planted lo corn and other feed 
grains is the progress of Southern Hemi- 
sphere crops, which are just now being 



planted. Adverse weather in the South- 
ern Hemisphere in the coming months 
could reduce potential oopyields, load 
to expectations for tighter world sup- 
plies, raise expected prices for U,S. farm- 
ers, and ultimately result in more U,S, 
acreage planted to corn and other feed 
grains. 

While the situation could change be- 
tween now and spring planting time, cur- 
rent expectations of participation in feed 
grain and other sctaside programs, as 
well as nonprogram plantings, suggest an 
increase of 1 -3 million acres in com area 
planted, to approximately 77 to 79 mil- 
lion. If 1992 yields return lo a trend 
level of 1 19 to 120 bushels per acre, the 
U,S, com crop could rebound to a range 
of 8.2-8,5 billion bushels. And with cur- 
rent forecasts for com carryover at 1 ,2 
billion bushels* corn supplies in 1992/93 
could climb to 9.4 to 9.7 billion bushels. 

On the demand side, the food and the 
feed, seed, and industrial sectors may ex- 
perience stronger growth in 1992/93 with 
potential improvement in the general 
economy. Higher meat output is ex- 
pected to continue, although at a some- 
what slower pace. However, a possible 
liquidation in the hog sector would re- 
duce feed requirements for that sector. 
Weather and export assistance — particu- 
larly financial assistance for the Soviet 
Union— will likely be the major factors 
determining foreign demand for U.S. 
com exports in 199^93, 

If 1992^3 total com disappearance is 
similar lo last year, 1992^3 ending 
stocks could increase to 1.7-2 billion 
bushels. These stocks would imply a 
stocks-to-usc ratio between 22 and 26 
parent and would suggest lower com 
prices in 1992^3. The average farm 
price for 1991/92 is currently projected 
lo average between $2,20 and $2.60 per 
bushel. 

Since weather was a major factor in the 
1991 com crop, it is important to con- 
sider the prospects for 1992 if a repeat of 
this year's weather were to occur. With 
the same yields as 1991^about 109 
bushels — and slightly higher acreage be- 
cause of the lower ARP, the 1992 corn 
harvest would range between 7.5 and 7.8 



billion bushels, and com supplies would 
range between 8,7 and 9 billion. 

In this scenario, if 199^93 use is also a 
repeal of 1991 , ending stocks of com 
would tighten to a range of 1 to 1 J bil- 
lion bushels, and the stocks-to-use ratio 
would range between 13 and 17 percent, 
bracketing the stocks-to-use ratio of 16 
percent currently estimated for 1991/92, 
{Tom Tice (202) 219-0840] 33 



World Grain 
Stocks Low 
In 1992 



Grain production, consumption, 
and trade patterns are undergo- 
ing major changes in many coun- 
tries, the result of specific policy reforms 
or by-products of other developments. 
Some events, such as those now occur- 
ring in the Soviet Union, will have an im- 
mediate impact on world markets, while 
the impact of others will be evidenced 
over the next few years. 

World grain stocks at the start of the 
1992/93 marketing year will be relatively 
low. Thus, prospects for the 1992 crop 
take on even greater importance for grain 
consumers. Global stockpiles could 
quickly shrink to their lowest level since 
the mid-1970* s should 1992 witness a 
significantly reduced world grain crop. 

Although grain prices are still below lev- 
els of this time 2 years ago when ending 
stocks were the smallest since 1980/81, 
wheat prices have strengthened world- 
wide in recent months. This could send a 
positive signal to grain farmers to expand' 
production. However, grain farmers in 
several key producing countries, includ- 
ing China, the USSR, and the EC, are ef- 
fectively insulated from world price 
movements by their agricultural and ex- 
change rate policies. 

In the past, producers in countries such 
as Canada, Argentina, and Australia have 
been more responsive to strengthening 
prices. However, Canadian grain area is 
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U.5> Wheat Market Share May Drop to 10-Year Low 
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Competitors include the EC, Canada. Australia, and Argentina- 



89/90 
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already quite large, limiting the potential 
for further expansion. 

The lower acreage reduction program 
(ARP) levels for U.S. wheat and feed 
grains for 1992, along with some im- 
provement in world grain prices, would 
bring a modest increase in world grain 
area in 1992, the first significant upturn 
since 1989. 

Turning to production, it would take out- 
standing yields in 1992/93 to duplicate 
conditions of the 1990/91 marketing 
year. In thai year, world wheat and 
coarse grain production soared to a rec- 
ord 143 billion tons, exceeding use by 
more than 32 million tons and resulting 
in a significant increase in world stocks. 
The 1990AM marketing year was the 
only recent season when the world was 
able to add to grain stocks. 

Some concern already exists about condi- 
tions of the 1992 winter wheat crop in 
parts of the USSR and China, and in the 
U.S. Great Plains. A number of events 
could still make or break the 1992 grain 
crop before combines move into the 
fields later this spring. 



As usual, weather conditions will be a 
major influence on the size of the world 
wheal crop. With favorable weather, es- 
pecially in the USSR, the 1992 wheat 
crop could exceed use and aJJow some re- 
building of world wheat stocks. If the 
world wheal crop is larger in 1992^3, 
consumption should increase. Wheat is 
likely to continue to be priced attrac- 
tively as a feed ingredient in many coun- 
tries, and food use of wheat should 
continue its historic upward trend. 

A preliminary review of wheat trade pros- 
pects for 1992/93 is heavily dependent 
on imports by the USSR and China. 
Wheal import demand is expected to 
grow in the Middle East, while demand 
for milling quality wheat will continue 
strong in Asia. Imports of wheal for feed 
will again depend on the level of wheat 
pricesrelativetocoarsegrains. The 
major uncertainty lies with USSR im- 
ports. If wheal outturn in the USSR re^ 
lurns to a more normal level, ihe Soviets' 
1992/93 import requirements would 
likely shrink. 

Export competition is again likely to be 
intense, as wheal supplies of major ex- 
porters could well be as large or larger 
than in 1991/92. Slocks in Canada and 



die EC at the beginning of 1992/93 will 
be extremely large, putting additional 
pressure on those two countries to move 
wheat if there is a targe 1992 crop. 

Looking ahead, prospects for world 
wheat markets will be influenced by key 
factors, such as: 

• record EC wheat production, burden- 
some stock levels, and a willingness 
to subsidize wheat aggressively on 
world markets — maintaining down- 
ward pressure on world wheat 
prices, even with a tightening of 
world stocks; 

• the likely continued aggressiveness 
of Canada in the world wheat mar- 
ket, given its large stocks and record 
crop; 

• import demand from many countries 
with hard currency shortages and de- 
pendency on credit programs, wiih 
the Soviet Union receiving the most 
attention. 



Grain Use, Output Up 

The preliminary outlook for coarse 
grains in 1992£>3 features prospects for a 
larger crop, some increase in utilization 
from 199 1/92, and some possible in- 
crease in stocks- 
World coarse grain trade for 1992/93 
will likely be modest, but like wheat, the 
level of trade will hinge largely on USSR 
imports. A larger USSR grain crop 
would likely lead to some decline in 
USSR imports. While coarse grain im- 
port demand in North Africa and Latin 
America will depend largely on 1992 pro- 
duction, any increase in coarse grain im- 
ports by South Korea will depend on ihe 
delivered price of com relative to wheal 
for feeding. A larger U.S. coarse grain 
crop could intensify competition in the 
world market. 

World coarse grain production during 
199 1/92 is currently estimated at around 
800 million ions, over 30 million below 
1990. Major production declines are ex- 
pected in the Soviet Union, the U + S + , and 
China. 
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The smaller world coarse grain crop in 
1991/92 is expected to draw down global 
stocks by nearly 7 million tons, wilh the 
bulk of the decline in stocks expected in 
thelLS. and the USSR. World coarse 
grain stocks levels as a percentage of 
total utilization will also decline. 

The current seasons world trade is pro- 
jected to decline again and, at slightly 
over 83 million tons, would mark the sec- 
ond-lowest trade total in the past IS 
years. A relatively low level of prospec- 
tive USSR imports is a key factor in the 
stagnant outlook for world coarse grain 
trade. Small declines are projected in 
world corn and sorghum trade, while bar- 
ley is projected up slightly, 

In some countries, reduced imports re- 
flect improved domestic crops, but in 
other cases the decline reflects continued 
competition from the feeding of wheat. 
Most major competitors are expected to 
increase their coarse grain exports in 
1991/92* and China's exports are fore- 
cast to be record high. Consequently, 
U.S. exports in 1991/92 are forecast 
down 9 percent from last year, which 
was off 25 percent from 1989/90. 



World coarse grain consumption is ex- 
pected to be down again in 1991/92— 
mainly reflecting the USSR situation. 
Developments that will influence the 
world coarse grain market include the fol- 
lowing: 

• If there is another bumper world 
wheat harvest next year, several 
countries are likely to offer wheat 
at highly competitive prices relative 
to coarse grains — continuing to 
displace coarse grains in major 
markets like South Korea. 

• Coarse grain import demand from 
the Soviet Union will continue to 
be impacted by the Soviets' hard 
currency shortage and dependency 
on financial assistance. 

• Improved com harvest in Eastern 
Europe after last year's drought- 
impacied crop, and declining 
demand linked to the reduction of 
consumer subsidies, will sharply 
Jower the region's coarse grain 
import needs and likely even stimu- 
late com exports. 



US. Coarse Grains Strll Dominate Stagnant Wortd Trade 

Percent 
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91/92 



• Large consecutive harvests of com 
in China have greatly increased the 
country*s exportable corn supplies. 
Com exports for 1991^2 are fore- 
cast to approximate last year's rec- 
ord 6-6 million metric tons. Limited 
storage facilities and a need for hard 
currency will keep China an aggres- 
sive export player in the market. 

[Frank Gomme (202) 720-7700} S3 



What Year Is This? 






The outlook for a commodity is gen- 
erally reported in marketing years. A 
marketing year straddles two calen- 
dar years, and is identified by a com- 
bination such as 1991/92. 

For most crops, the marketing year 
begins around harvest time. The 
1991/92 rice crop, for example, refers 
to the crop that is harvested in laic 
summer and early fall 1991, and mar* 
kcicd through 1992. Unless other- 
wise indicated, the phrase "1991 
crop" refers to the crop harvested in 
the 1991/92 marketing year. 

Different crops have different market- 
ing years, and the marketing years 
vary across countries. World totals, 
reported in the appendix tables, are 
sums of individual country figures, 
so they do not represent a uniform 
year. In the U.S., the marketing 
years for the major Held crops begin: 
I June 1 — for wheat, barley and oats 
i August 1 — for rice and cotton 
September J — for soybeans, com, 

and sorghum 
October 1— for soymeal and soyotl. 
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U.S. Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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Oilseeds 
Face Strong 
Competition 

In 1991, U.S. oilseed producers turned 
out the largest soybean crop in 6 
years, ibe largest cottonseed crop 
since 1937, the largest sunflower crop 
since 1984, the largest peanut crop ever, 
and a flaxseed crop 17 percent larger 
than the previous year. 

Overall U.S. oilseed production is 63.7 
million metric tons, 5 percent above 
1990. Estimated world oilseed produc- 
tion for 1991/92 is a record 222.5 million 
metric tons. This means the world will 
have adequate supplies of oilseeds in 
1991/92 to support higher consumption 
of protein meals and vegetable oils- But 
it also means strong competition in oil* 
seed markets — for the U.S. in global mar- 
kets, and among the various oilseeds 
themselves. 

In the last decade, growth in foreign oil- 
seed production significantly outpaced 
U.S. production growth, making it more 
difficult for U.S. oilseeds and products to 
And foreign markets* U.S. share of 
world trade in soybeans and soybean 
meal has trended downward, and the 
U.S. oilseed sector has become more de- 
pendent on domestic users. However, 
this marketing year offers some unique 
opportunities for U.S. soybean and soy- 
bean meal exports. 

The larger supply of U.S, soybeans — al- 
most 2.3 bill ion bushels in 1991 -means 
more for export activity than for domes- 
tic markets. Here's why: The percent- 
age increase in supplies of competing oil- 
seeds, especially cottonseed and sun* 
flowerseed, has been larger. Soybean 
production is up 1.9 percent, and soy- 
bean supply up 6 percent But cotton- 
seed production is up 16.4 percent, 
supply up 19.9 percent, and sunflower- 
seed production and supply are up 45 
percent. 

The increases in other oilseeds are equiv- 
alent lo more soybeans, because they 



yield oils that are good substitutes for 
soybean oil, and protein meals that com- 
pete with soybean meal- Since soybeans 
and soybean meal dominate world trade 
in oilseeds and protein meals, domestic 
markets must absorb much of the gain in 
competing domestic oilseeds. 

Most of the growth in demand for oil- 
seeds — mainly soybeans — is coming 
from exports. A shortrun demand arose 
in Brazil — normally a major exporter — 
because of reduced plantings and below- 
average yields. In 1991 Brazil ran out of 
domestically produced soybeans and 
started importing beans to meet domestic 
needs, This allowed the U.S. io export 
more soybeans and meat However, the 
benefits are temporary, because Brazil's 
soybean crop is forecast to recover to 
17.5 million tons in 1992. 

Livestock Sector 
Supports Soymeal 

On the domestic side, a record-large 
crush of 1.2 billion bushels in 1991/92 is 
forecast, based on improved prospects 
for domestic meal disappearance and soy- 
bean meal exports* Meal production will 
reach 29 J million tons. 

Forecast domestic meal disappearance of 
23.3 million tons would be a record — not 
surprising given the generally strong 
trend in domestic disappearance of meal, 
Factors underlying the trend include ex- 
pansion in the hog sector brought about 
by nearly 2 years of profitability. An- 
other big outlet for soybean meal is the 
broiler industry. This sector has shown 
strong growth for a number of years, and 
growth is expected to continue, although 
the growth rale may be slowing from 
what was typical in the mid- to late 
1980's. 

The outlook for livestock profitability ap- 
pears more positive now that the size of 
the 1991 com and other feed grain crops 
is known. Supplies appear sufficient to 
keep coarse grain prices at levels that en- 
courage maintaining or expanding live- 
stock numbers. Although broiler 
production has shown little sensitivity to 
meal and grain prices* the livestock sec- 
tor has tended to contract when grain and 
meal prices rise. 



Field Crops Outlook 



US. meal disappearance has shown rela- 
tively little variability over the last de- 
cade. Most of the downturns from iiend 
growth are associated with weather-gen- 
erated com and soybean price shocks. 

The two main markets for meal — hog 
and poultry operations — arc now more 
concentrated and thus more resistant to 
fluctuations in feed and meal prices. The 
fewer but larger hog operations are be- 
lieved to be more steady producers than 
smaller operations that enter and exit as 
costs and returns change. The poultry in- 
dustry has also become more concen- 
trated and integrated, and consumer 
interest in chicken and other poultry has 
increased. 

However, soybean meal faces competi- 
tion from substantially larger supplies of 
cottonseed meal, sunflower meal, and 
minor protein meals. Crushing in these 
markets is driven largely by demand for 
oil. 

On the export side, a 15-percent increase 
in soybean meal shipments 106 million 
tons is projected for 1991/92, a gain in 
market share to 21 percent Again, some 
of the gains derive from Brazil's short 
crop. Reduced soybean supplies in 
China are also opening opportunities to 
sell more U.S. product to Pacific Rim 
markets. However, this export forecast 
is far from the levels achieved in 1977/78 
through 1987/88. 

Soybean Oil Stocks 
To Grow 

A soybean crush of 1 2 billion bushels 
would generate the meal to meet fore- 
casts for domestic use and exports in 
1991/92. But demand for the oil that will 
result from the large crush is not ade- 
quate. Consequently, stocks of soybean 
oil are expected to grow to a record 2,3 
billion pounds. 

Although soybean oil prices arc forecast 
lower, this is not expected to encourage 
much additional domestic use, but it 
could result in more soybean oil exports, 
Domestic soybean oil use in 1991/92 Is 
forecast up only 1 percent, but exports up 
41 percent from the extraordinarily low 
1990/91 levels. 
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Demand prospects for other vegetable 
oils ait brighter. Other oils are projected 
to show larger percentage growth in do- 
mestic use as well as strong expert 
growth. Larger supplies of competing 
vegetable oils are depressing prices 
across the sector. Cottonseed oil, canola, 
and sunflower oil are expanding their 
markets, apparently at the expense of 
soybean oil- 

Looking Ahead 
To 1992 

For 1992/93 and beyond, forces that will 
shape oilseed markets include short- and 
long-term factors. In the short term, the 
size of the South American soybean har- 
vest and acreage provisions of the 1990 
farm act for 1992 crops will be impor- 
tant Over the longer term, the policies 
of the U.S. and other governments could 
influence U.S. oilseed production and 
demand, 

Current USDA forecasts for the 1992 
South American soybean crop call for a 
harvest of 29.85 million tons. But what- 
ever the actual production, it will affect 
US. farmers' 1992 price expectations 
and plantings. Last year demonstrated 
that soybean acreage Is more "mobile" 
under the new flexibility rules of the 
farm act The potential exists for substan- 
tial switching on normal flex acres be- 
tween oilseeds and other program crops, 
depending on market prices. 

Larger factors in 1992/93 are likely to be 
weather and government policy. Al- 
though the EC has proposed changes in 
the oilseed regime for 199 K the adjust- 
ments are not likely to reduce EC oilseed 
output significantly enough to have much 
effect on U.S. oilseeds. Assistance to the 
Soviet Union and emerging East Euro- 
pean markets will continue to influence 
demand prospects for oilseeds and 
products. 

Longer term forces that will shape U.S. 
soybean prospects include GATT agree- 
ments that are still being negotiated, as 
well as future EC policy and emerging 
trading blocs and bilateral trade agree- 
ments. Other factors include technologi- 
cal developments such as the manufac- 
ture of amino acids, like lysine, which 



could displace protein meals in feed ra- 
tions. Expansion of the market forfat 
substitutes could erode the demand for 
vegetable oil. Environmental and re- 
source policies could affect not only 
where a crop is grown; but how it is 
grown and transported. 

The new flexibility in farm programs 
likely shifted soybean acreage toward 
more productive stales in 1991. Asare- 
sult, oilseed production is bcuer able to 
respond to market opportunities than in 
the 1980's. The demand outlook for the 
near term is for improved export pros- 
pects for soybeans and products. Domes- 
tic meal use will remain strong, but the 
domestic vegetable oil market faces a sur- 
plus situation. [Jim Szhaub (202) 720- 
4587] EE 



Cotton's 
Comeback— 
Can It Last? 



World cotton supply and de- 
mand developments during 
ibe late 1980's were high- 
lighted by significant gains in both pro- 
duction and consumption and a leveling 
off of world trade. Growth in cotton con- 
sumption outstripped production in 4 of 
the past 5 years, resulting in declining 
stock levels- As a result, relatively high 
prices encouraged cotton production in 
1991/92. 

World production this season is forecast 
at a record 90.5 million bales. Despite 
near-record consumption of 86.5 million 
bales, larger production is expected to 
allow stocks to increase further this sea- 
son. The fundamentals of the 1992/93 
outlook for cotton point to adequate 
stock levels and the need to balance pro- 
duction and consumption. 

If currently low cotton prices continue 
until planting time next spring, foreign 
output in I992fl3 could slip a liule 
below this season's 72.5 million bales. 
Among the four largest foreign cotton 



producing countries* the following sce- 
narios could develop for 1992^3. In 
China, cotton production is likely to ap- 
proximate this season's projected crop of 
22 million bales given cotton's impor- 
tance to the overall economy. A crop of 
this magnitude could be supported with 
acreage close to this season's level with- 
out adversely affecting food production. 

In the SoviciUmon, production is likely 
to be somewhat larger than this seasons 
crop of 1 1 million bales. Minor area de- 
creases in acreage could occur in order to 
shift more area into food production. 
However, there will be strong incentives 
to maintain a reasonable cotton area 
since no agricultural crop can match the 
economic return cotton provides. 

India appears bent on maintaining its rela- 
tively newfound position as a major cot- 
ton producer and exporter. Large area 
decreases arc unlikely, and additional 
yield increases arc possible given India's 
low yields relative to other major cotton 
producing countries. 

Pakistan will likely continue to expand 
its position as an exporter of textiles and 
textile products, in addition to meeting 
rising domestic demand for cotton. 
Pakistan's production could about equal 
this year's record crop of 8 million bales 
This could occur mainly as a result of 
yield increases, as cotton acreage de- 
clines with competition from two impor- 
tant food crops, sugarcane and rice. 

U.S. Cotton Output 
Could Decline in 1992 

The U.S. cotton outlook points to smaller 
acreage and production, based mainly on 
the 1 992 upland cotton acreage reduction 
program (ARP). The 1990 farm act re- 
quires the upland cotton ARP be set at a 
level that will result in a ratio of pro- 
jected stocks to disappearance of 30 per- 
cent. Based on USDA's October supply 
and use estimate, the Secretary of Agri- 
Culture announced a preliminary 10- 
percent ARP on October 3 1 . 

The final ARP, which must be an- 
nounced by January 1, can differ from 
the preliminary announcement if supply 
and demand conditions warrant. 
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U.S. Cotton Consumption Began To Recover in the 1960*5 




Other derails of the 1992 program in- 
clude a target price of 72.9 cents per 
pound for upland cotton, with a loan 
level of 52.35 cents for base quality up- 
land couon at a U,S, average producing 
Location. No paid land diversion pro- 
gram will be implemented in the 1992 
crop year. The marketing loan and 
three-step competitiveness provisions im- 
plepcnted for the 1991 marketing year 
will also be in effect next season. 

Assuming a final ARP announcement for 
upland cotton near 10 percent, enroll- 
ment in the 1992/93 upland cotton pro- 
gram could slightly exceed this year's 
84-perccm participation rate, If weaker 
cotton prices persist through spring, 
larger enrollment with more acreage 
idled under the 10-petcenl ARP (5 per- 
cent was required in 1991/92), and less 
acreage planted outside the program, 
would result in lower upland acreage 
next season. 

Total cotton plantings could range be- 
tween 12,5 and 14,5 million acres with 
extra* long staple acreage accounting for 
about 250,000 acres, Acreage in the 
Southeast is expected to be near this 
year's level, while acreage in the West 
could Increase if the water situation im- 
proves this winter. However, lower acre- 
age is expected in the Delta and South- 



west This season almost 1 million acres 
in the Southwest and 600,000 acres in 
the Delia were planted outside the pro- 
gram. Reduced plantings would be ex- 
pected in these regions. 

Given yield variability, the total 1992 
crop could range between 15,5 and 18.5 
million bales, compared with 18 million 
bales in 1991. If trend yields and normal 
abandonment arc realized, the upland 
crop could total 16-17 million bales and 
extra-long staple production could range 
between 450,000 and 500,000 bales. 

Continued Gains in 
Consumption Likely 

Foreign consumption in 1992 is likely to 
exceed this season's 77.4 million bales, 
largely due to a continuing trend of 
major exporting counties Channeling 
more cotton into their respective textile 
industries. However, cotton's stronghold 
will depend upon its competitive position 
vis-a-vis manmade fibers, the world eco- 
nomic situation, and events in China and 
the Soviet Union, 

In China, cotton imports will be directly 
influenced by production levels. On the 



other hand, consumption levels in the 
Soviet Union will depend Largely upon 
whether the individual republics can 
agree an economic and political changes 
necessary to implement a free-market 
economy. 

Domestic demand prospects for U,S, 
cotton should remain strong again next 
season. Mill use may exceed recent his- 
torically high rates, based on improved 
cotton supplies, competitive cotton 
prices, and continued consumer prefer- 
ence for cotton textiles and apparel. 
Total cotton mill consumption in market* 
ing year 1992^3 could range between 9 
and 9,5 million bales, depending to a 
large ex tent on improvements in the gen* 
eral economy. 

Foreign trade prospects for 1992/93 are 
forecast to be in line with this past year's 
level of 16 million bales, given projec- 
tions of relatively stagnant production 
and higher levelsof consumption. Total 
foreign cotton exports depend heavily on 
consumption needs in Asia, particularly 
China, Indonesia, and Thailand, but also 
in Europe, Moreover, attention will con- 
tinue to focus on export prospects of the 
SovieiUnion. 

U.S. exports in marketing year 1992/93 
may about match the current season's 
projected level of 12 million bales. 
With only limited growth in world cotton 
trade expected, U.S, exports could range 
between 6,5 and 8,5 million bales, repre- 
senting a normal share of world trade of 
near 30 percent 

Based on estimated mill use and exports, 
total U,S, disappearance in 1992/93 
would be between 15,5 and 18 million 
bales, slightly below anticipated produc- 
tion levels, Stock levels could increase 
slightly if these estimates are realized, 
bringing the stocks-to-use ratio near 30 
percent. 

Some stock rebuilding is also anticipated 
for foreign cotton producing countries in 
1992/93, But larger-than-expeaed con* 
sumption next season would keep the 
stocks-io-usc ratio near the 35.8-percem 
forecast for the 1991/92 marketing year. 
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Keeping US, 
Cotton Competitive 

Cotton exports from the U.S. should be 
ina very competitive position given the 
market-oriented program of the 1990 
farm legislation. Additionally, the coiton 
loan program and ARP will ensure that 
adequate supplies are on hand to meet ex~ 
parsing domestic and export demand. 

With world consumption projected to 
grow during the short term, the US. 
should be able to supply some of the in- 
crease in world demand. Moreover, a 
successful conclusion to the current Uru- 
guay round of GATT negotiations would 
provide US. couon exporters with ex- 
panded market opportunities because of 
the anticipated growth in the world econ- 
omy. Additionally, reforms would liber- 
alize textile and apparel trade, enabling 
the U.S. to meet increased world demand 
for couon products, and providing the 
US. with more market access for high- 
quality textile products. 

In general, income growth abroad and im- 
proved access to foreign markets for U.S. 
textiles should lead to some increase in 
U.S. textile exports, since U.S. textile 
mills are among the most efficient in the 
world and would have access to competi- 
tively priced raw material. 

U.S. coiton exports will also benefit from 
the pioneering work done tn the U.S. on 
High Volume Instrument (HVI) testing, 
which will revolutionize the way cotton 
is graded and traded worldwide. Mills 
that utilize HVI-classed cotton will be 
better able to produce a uniform quality 
of yarn and textile products at competi- 
tive prices. 

Moreover, HVI will also help increase 
U.S. exports of couon since the data 
from this testing can be used in genetic 
breeding programs to meet U.S. custo- 
mer demands for fiber strength as well as 
for desirable physical properties. 
[Patricia Sheikh (202) 720-8879 and 
Robert Skinner (202) 219-0840] BE 
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Strong Prices 
For Fruits, 
Vegetables 



Over the past 7 to 8 years, grower 
prices for fruit and vegetables, 
especially fruit, have fared better 
than for agricultural commodities as a 
whole. This success is probably due to 
the rapid growth of horticultural product 
exports, and to food marketers' emphasis 
on fresh produce during the past decade. 

Grower prices have also been extremely 
volatile over the past 2 years. This price 
roller coaster was propelled by a freeze 
in Florida, and a cold wave that brought 
freezing temperatures to California, a 
deep freeze to the Pacific Northwest, and 
an unusually cool spring in California. 
The destructive whitefly invasion will 
continue to power this turbulent ride in 
the months to come. 

The grower price index for all fruit 
(1977=100), leaped from 235 in May 
1991 to 398 in June- Oranges — which ac- 
count for one- third of the index — were 
the culprit. The US. average on-the-tree 
price increased from about S8 to S21 per 
box because Florida oranges dropped out 
of the index, leaving only the higher 
priced California oranges. Shipments 
from California were only about 10 per- 



cent of normal levels because of the 
December 1990 freeze damage. 

For early 1992, grower prices for most 
horticultural products are likely to re- 
main high. Although eastern apple crops 
are up, Washington's supply for the fresh 
market is no greater than last season's, 
European supplies are unusually short, 
and the market for concentrated appfe 
juice is very tight. Fresh market citrus 
supplies are low, with a shorter Florida 
crop of oranges and grapefruit, and a 
smaller lemon crop. 

Strong export markets, a smaller almond 
crop, a very small carryin of pecans, and 
a short French walnut crop will translate 
into relatively high prices for tree nut 
oops. Lower acreage in Florida and 
western Mexico may keep fresh market 
vegetable supplies tight and prices rela- 
tively high over the winter and early 
spring months. Prices for many proces- 
sing vegetable growers may not fare so 
well. A record processing tomato crop 
and a large sweet com harvest are keep- 
ing prices low. A record fall potato har- 
vest will keep potato prices on the low 
side. 

Over the past decade, consumer prices 
for fresh fruh and vegetables have risen 
at a much faster pace than prices for all 
food at home. Processed fruit and vegeta- 
ble prices have mirrored the pace of 
other foods. Strong export demand and 
the emphasis placed on the produce de- 
partments in supermarkets are factors in 
these price increases. 

With strong and increasing demand for 
fresh fruit and vegetables, are retailers 
taking bigger margins on these items? 
According to USDA's Economic Re- 
search Service, the shipping -point-to- 
wholesale price spread for Washington 
Red Delicious apples increased less than 
5 percent between the early 1980's and 
late 1980's-early 1990s. Bulthewhole- 
sale-to-retail spread just about doubled 
during that period. 

Consumer prices are likely to remain on 
the high side in 1992. Among the fac- 
tors: a relatively strong price outlook for 
citrus and apples, a smaller U.S. pear 
crop, a probable small increase in im- 
ports of Chilean grapes, new non-U S. 
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markets far bananas, the decline in Flor- 
ida and western Mexico vegetable acre- 
age, and the whitefly. 

Buoyed by Demand... 

The "Five a Day" campaign reflects fruit 
and vegetable industry hopes for acceler- 
ated growth into the next century. The 
program will educate consumers on the 
health benefits of increased produce con- 
sumption. If Americans heed the mes- 
sage, they would double their consump- 
tion of fruit and vegetables. 

The American diet could certainly accom- 
modate more fhril and vegetables. Sev- 
eral countries surpass the U.S. in per 
capita consumption of many individual 
commodities, such as apples and fresh 
citrus. Americans seem to have the edge 
in consumption of many processed items, 
such as orange juice, but other wealthy 
countries are catching up. 

Over the past two decades U.S. per 
capita consumption of fresh produce has 
increased while processed fruit and vege- 
table consumption has tended to stag- 
nate. Increased consumption of 
processed items such as fruit juices, rai- 
sins, frozen potatoes, and other frozen 
vegetables, has been offset by declining 
consumption in other items such as 
canned fruit and canned vegetables, 

Over half the increase in fresh fruit con- 
sumption was captured by bananas and 
table grapes. Lettuce, tomatoes, and on- 
ions were the leaders among vegetables. 
The increasing demand for fresh fruit and 
vegetables may help explain why con- 
sumer produce prices were able to rise 
more than the prices for other foodstuffs - 

Overall, the recorded per capita consump- 
tion of fresh fruit and vegetables in- 
creased 30 percent in the last 2D years. 
Given this record, the challenge of dou- 
bling consumption over the next 10 years 
is daunting. 

...And Expanded Trade 

In the year ending last September, U.S. 
exports of horticultural products in * 
creased 10 percent id $53 billion. The 
average rate of increase during the past 5 



years was 12 percent. In 1991 the big- 
gest dollar advances were made by fresh 
vegetables, grapefruit* apples, tomato 
products, almonds, and wine. 

Last fiscal year, imports of horticultural 
products declined for the first time in 
more than a decade* totaling $6-8 billion. 
A reduction in the quantities and prices 
of orange juice and fresh tomatoes were 
main factors in the decline. 

Horticultural product exports, and those 
of other high-value products such as 
meat, have performed much better during 
the past several years than exports of 
other agricultural commodities. Three 
factors have contributed to the success of 
horticultural product exports, and will 
continue to favor them in the next few 
years. 

First, even before the Berlin Wall came 
down, foreign trade barriers for fruits and 
vegetables started to tumble, and U.S. ex- 
ports have benefited. In 1991, trade liber- 
alization helped U,S. exporters to in- 
crease sales to Korea from 5 59 million to 
$79 million and to Venezuela from $9 
million to$30million. 

Countries around the world are continu- 
ing to move away from government con- 
trols and toward free markets, and as 
they do, they are opening their borders to 
imports of agricultural products, espe- 
cially fruits and vegetables, in an effort 
to keep local prices down and to promote 
competition. This trend will continue 
even if the Uruguay Round fails. 

Second, export promotion, financed in 
part by USDA, has been a successful tool 
for increasing horticultural product ex- 
ports. In the fiscal year ended last Sep- 
tember, organizations promoting 
horticultural products received 48 per* 
cent of the $200 million available under 
the Market Promotion Program. 

Finally, exports of fruit, vegetables, and 
tree nuts benefited from the devaluation 
ofthedollarinthcmid-1980's. Exports 
in fiscal years 1987 and 1988, which in- 
creased 16 and 20 percent, gained the 
most from the change in the value of the 
dollar. 



What docs the future hold? For fruit, 
vegetable, and tree nut producers, the 
next few years are likely to bring: 

• increased costs, as minor-use pesti- 
cides are withdrawn and regulatory 
constraints, especially those related 
to environmental quality, increase; 

• a more consumer-driven industry, 
with successful growers and ship- 
pers able to respond quickly to 
changing demands for variety, qual- 
ity, prices, and consistency of supply; 

• continued growth as both domestic 
and foreign demand increase; 

• demand that is less price sensitive, 
as institutional buyers take increas- 
ing shares of the supply, but which 
could also bring greater price volatil- 
ity for fresh produce; and 

• more competition from foreign sup- 
pliers responding to improved access 
to the U.S. market, and as buyers try 
to lessen their dependence on a sin- 
gle source of supply. 

[Edmond Missiaen (202) 720-5912} 33 



U.S. Sugar 
Consumption 
On the Rise 



Both production and consumption 
of U.S. sugar appear to be on the 
rise. Production for fiscal 
1991/92 is forecast at 13 million short 
tons, raw value, about 6 percent above 
1990/91. The three previous crops were 
all affected by weather problems, and yet 
in each year, sugar production was still 
above 6.5 million tons, higher than any 
year prior to 1986 except 1975. 
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Beel sugar production in 1991/J2 is fore- 
cast at 3.9 million short tons. Harvested 
acreage of beets is up slightly less than 1 
percent to just under 1.4 million acres, 
and yields are forecast up slightly at 203 
tons per acre. Last year's beet sugar pro- 
duction was about 3.8 million tons. 

Cane sugar production in 1991/92 is 
forecast at 3,4 million tons, up about 
350,000 tons from a year earlier, 
Louisiana's crop is forecast up almost 
300,000 tons from the prior freeze- 
damaged crop* while Florida's is forecast 
at nearly 1JS million tons, close to Last 
season's record-high crop. Hawaii is 
forecast at 750,000 tons, continuing a 
decline that began about a decade ago. 

The declining trend in U.S. sugar con- 
sumption in the decade prior to 1986 has 
been decisively reversed And, In the 
last 2 years, the rate of increase in sugar 
consumption has exceeded that of high 
fructose com syrup (HFCS). From the 
low of 7.8 million tons in 1985/86, sugar 
consumption rose by about a million tons 
in 5 years, an annual average increase of 
2.5 percent. Annual per capita sugar con- 
sumption has risen in the last 5 years 
from about 60 to 65 pounds, Whether 
this trend continues depends upon many 
factors, including: 

♦ the public image of sugar compared 
with other basic foods, such as fats 
and oils, in an increasingly health- 
conscious population; 

♦ trends in the American diet, such as 
the popularity of sweet as opposed 
to salty snacks, and the increasing ac- 
cessibility of sweet snacks at market 
oudets; 

♦ development of price-competitive 
substitute sweeteners with the char- 
acteristics of sugar, which might in- 
clude both caloric and low-calorie 
sweeteners. 

Sugar consumption in fiscal 1990/91 was 
buoyed by the Gulf war and by spot 
shortages of HFCS. With no recurrence 
of such events expected, fiscal 199l#2 
sugar consumption is forecast to rise L7 
percent, slighdy below the 5-year-trcnd 



increase of 2.5 percent, to 8.9 million 
tons- HFCS use is forecast at 6,2 million 
tons for 1991, about 1-6 percent above 
the previous year's 6.1 million. 

Ending stocks on September 30, 1992 are 
forecast at 1 .4 million tons, about 
100,000 tons below last year's ending 
stocks. At this level, the stocks- to-use 
ratio would dip to 15.2 percent, slightly 
below last year's 16 percent. 

U.S. raw sugar prices were above 23 
cents for six consecutive quarters in 1989 
and 1990, but fell to a range of 21 .25 to 
21.75centsapoundduring the last three 
quarters. The market has been relatively 
steady this year, with few events causing 
big price moves. Barring any major 
shocks, the recent price pattern should 
continue into next year. 

Former Socialist 
Countries 
Add Uncertainty 

Events in former centrally planned econo- 
mies, as well as a fairly large decline in 
EC sugar production, are some of the 
major factors that will influence the 
world sugar market in 1991£>2. Overall 
world production is expected to fail from 
the previous year by less than half a per- 
cent, from 113 to 112.6 million tons, raw 
value. A drop in EC production from 17 
million tons in 1990 to about 15.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1991 is due to reductions in 
area and yield in France, and weather 
problems in other countries. 

Among other large producers, increases 
in production arc expected in India, Bra- 
zil, ihelLS. .China, and Thailand. De- 
clines are expected in the USSR, Cuba, 
Australia, and Mexico. 

World consumption is forecast up about 
2S million tons, an increase of 2.2 per- 
cent over the previous year. Among the 
major consuming countries, only the So- 
viet Union's is forecast to decline signifi- 
candy— 300,000 tons, from 13.6 to 133 
million. 

This year's big story involves the Soviet 
Union and Central and East European 
economies (CEE's), as well as Cuba. 



Events in these countries will have a sub- 
stantial impact on the world sugar mar* 
ket, and present the greatest uncertainties 
for forecasting production and use. Will 
there be additional significant deteriora- 
tion in the economy of the Soviet Union 
that would further reduce sugar consump- 
tion or production? How much will Mid- 
dle East demand pick up in the aftermath 
of the Gulf war? 

Cuba faces shortages of petroleum, fertil- 
izers, and spare parts, as well as increas- 
ing sensitivity to world prices. Cuba also 
faces the challenge of seeking out new 
markets as its trade shifts to a hard- 
currency, market-oriented basis. 

Sorting out the implications of the radi- 
cal changes taking place in these econo- 
mies for the world sugar market is 
difficult, particularly until the actual di- 
rection of economic policy in each coun- 
try is established, and until some stability 
emerges from the current chaotic pace of 
change. Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary t for example, have declared in- 
tentions to move toward private control 
of resources, but have also begun imple- 
menting policies that continue a signifi- 
cant degree of government control of 
sugar prices. 

In spite of moves toward free markets in 
the CEE's and the Soviet Union, several 
factors may favor a continuation of gov- 
ernment market pries intervention in 
sugar: 

♦ A history and tradition of sugar price 
intervention exists worldwide; sugar 
is often a key commodity politically 
and countries are inclined to ensure 
self-sufficiency in sugar. 

♦ Lobbies forprice intervention will 
be far stronger than those opposed. 

♦ Agriculture is often considered 
unique, and not to be left to the va- 
garies of the market; perceptions of 
food security can unleash very pow- 
erful political forces. 

♦ Many of the CEE's will want to 
join the EC and may perceive that 
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A Few Key Producers and Consumers 
Dominate the World Sugar Market 

EC 
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implementing an "EC-style" sugar 
policy would make eventual union 

easier. 

• Unemployment is a key issue, espe- 
cially in the period immediately fol- 
lowing a "big bang" transformation 
towards a market economy. Price in- 
tervention could mean the difference 
between success and failure for 
many sugar factories and farms in 
the next few years. This illustrates 
the short-run "Machiavellian" imper- 
ative, which can result in high long- 
run costs. 



Other forces would tend to favor a lower 
degree of market price intervention, in- 
cluding the following: 

* Announcements from some govern- 
ments have in principal favored al- 
lowing markets to set prices; call 
this the "phi losophicaT imperative. 

* With other industries and sectors fac- 
ing fierce compeli lion, especially 
from overseas, sugar producers may 
not succeed in justifying unique 
treatment. 



* Budget constraints will be severe, re* 
ducing government price support op- 
tions (although using border mea- 
sures and forcing consumers to pay 
for producer support through higher 
prices would still be an option for 
importers). 

If the former centrally planned econo- 
mies opt for sugar regimes that involve a 
high degree of price intervention, this 
would move them into the same comer 
as most other countries with regard to 
sugar policy. This scenario implies rela- 
tively high, stable sugar prices, and atten- 
dant low risks for capital investment. 
If risks in other sectors remain high, 
perhaps due to less border protection, ihe 
relative profitability of sugar would rise. 

What about sugar consumption? IfWest- 
ern-style price intervention becomes the 
norm, the relative price of sugar will tend 
to rise, as it was commonly held down by 
price controls. Since per capita sugar 
consumption in these countries is already 
well above the world average, it is likely 
that sugar consumption growth will slow 
or perhaps even stagnate. In lime, low- 
calorie sweeteners, little used at present, 
may also become more popular. 

In the last 2 years, the former centrally 
planned economies have moved toward 
political freedom and economic openness 
at a breathtaking pace. By and large, the 
changes have pointed toward the political 
systems of the Western democracies. 
But with the Western model for sugar 
policies, production efficiency and incen- 
tives will rise and consumption will be 
depressed. 

Most important, the world sugar price 
will be no closer to being driven primar- 
ily by market signals than it was before 
restructuring. This combination of rising 
production and stagnating consumption 
in a significant part of the world would, 
other factors being equal, tend to put 
downward pressure on the world sugar 
price. 

Other factors may not* of course* remain 
the same. For example, multilateral trade 
negotiations are continuing under the 
Uruguay Round. Reductions in sugar 
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price supports, currently being consid- 
ered in the trade negotiations, would ex- 
pose consumers and producers around 
the world to supply and demand move- 
ments. Reductions in price support by a 
significant share of sugar consuming and 
producing countries would offset the 
downward pressure on the world price 
mentioned above. The world sugar price 
would also become less volatile. 
[Ron Lord (202) 219-0888] H3 



January Releases from USDA's 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following reports are Issued 
at 3 p.m. pastern time on the 
dates shown, 

January 

3 Hogs & Pigs 

6 Dairy Products 

7 Celery (1 p.m. report) 
Egg Products 
Poultry Slaughter 

8 Vegetables 
Vegetables-Preliminary 

10 Cotton Ginning? 

Crop Production 

Farm Labor 

Winter Wheat & Rye Seedings 
13 Crop Production-Annual 

Grain Stocks 

Rice Stocks 

15 Potato Stacks 

16 Milk Production 
Turkey Hatchery 

1 7 Noncitrus Fruits & Nuts- 
Preliminary 
Turkeys 

J2 Cold Storage 

23 Catfish 
Crop Value 

24 Cotton Ginnlngs 
Livestock Slaughter 

29 Layers & Egg Production- 
Annual 

30 Capacity of Refrigerated 
Warehouses 
Peanuts Stocks & Processing 

31 Agricultural Prices 
CatfleanFeed 
Eggs. Chickens, & Turkeys 
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Aquae ulture 
Faces Health, 
Safety Issues 



TheU.S. aquacullune industry is ex- 
pected 10 continue growing 
throughout the 1990's, but at a 
slower pace than in the 1980*s. Aquacul- 
Lure has increased significantly over the 
last decade, but domestic wild -catch is 
still the largest source of supply. With 
landings of many major species now near 
maximum sustainable yields, substantial 
additional seafood landings are unlikely. 
Increased demand will have to be met by 
rising domestic aquacullure production 
or greater imports. 

U.S. per capita seafood consumption 
peaked in 1987 at 16.2 pounds, and in 
1990 was 15.5 pounds, the same as in 
1986. Yet even if per capita consump- 
tion remains flat, population growth 
would add 40 million pounds to seafood 
demand each year. 

White the aquaculture industry is ex- 
pected to grow, expansion will be neither 
uniform nor continuous across species. 
As the industry grows, a number of is- 
sues are likely to have major impacts, in- 
cluding health concerns such as food 
labeling, food safety » and diet needs, and 
environmental concerns, such as water 
quality and waste management. 

Key environmental issues facing aquacul- 
ture deal with water quality and waste 
management Water availability in many 
areas could limit aquaculture expansion 
as competition for water resources inten- 
sifies. Growers will need to maximize 
production from given water resources. 

In response to possible water constraints, 
research is continuing on water recirculat- 
ing systems which are designed to mini- 
mize the water needs of an operation. 
Except for some high-value species, recir- 
culation systems have not yet proven eco- 
nomical. When ihey do, aquacullure 
production would become possible in al- 
most any area of the country. 



If 



The problem of waste product disposal 
will grow as the industry expands. 
Waste management is actually two differ- 
ent problems. First, producers must man- 
age the waste from fish manure and 
uneaten feed. Increasingly restrictive reg- 
ulations will make disposal a greater 
problem in coming years. Waste reduc- 
tion can be accomplished using fish that 
arc more efficient feed converters, or 
using feeding methods that result in less 
wasted feed. 

Second, processors must manage the 
waste generated when whole fish are 
trimmed to fillets or processed in other 
ways. Possible solutions are to develop 
uses for waste products as inputs in the 
feeds of other animals, or composting for 
use as fertilizer. 

Food safety concerns ai feeling the sea- 
food Industry arc linked with environ- 
mental concerns that include pollution of 
ocean waters and product handling. 
Some states, for example, have warned 
consumers about the dangers of eating 
raw molluskan shellfish. Such safety 
concerns could actually have a favorable 
impact on aquaculture products, if they 
arc perceived as being safer than wild- 
catch products. 

Likewise, comprehensive food labeling 
on nutritional content may boost seafood 
consumption in general and aquae ulture 
products in particular, because most sea- 
food has less fat and cholesterol than 
meat and poultry products and is rela- 
tively low in calorics. Industry efforts to 
promote convenient cooking methods 
that minimize calories will continue to 
advance consumption. 

In addition, the presence of omega-3 
fatty acids in many types of seafood have 
been linked with reduced risk of heart 
disease. Researchers are working on spe- 
cial diets that could boost omega-3 fatty 
acids levels in farm-raised fish. 

Foreign Markets: Trade 
Potential or Conflict? 

Currently most U.S- aquaculture prod- 
ucts are marketed domestically. As the 
industry expands, it will look to foreign 
markets for new outlets, and may also 
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try to capture a larger share of the 
roughly $5-bilIion imported seafood mar- 
ket. One possibility for expanded for- 
eign markeLs is Europe, with iLs large 
population, relatively high standard of 
living, and high seafood consumption 
level. Also, wild-catch landings in Eu- 
rope have been flat over the last decade. 

In the domestic market, U.S. aquaculture 
producers compete not only with other 
domestic growers, but with foreign pro- 
ducers. Many countries strongly support 
fish-farming research and development 
as a way to increase export earnings. Do- 
mestic growers are likely to face increas- 
ing competition from foreign competi- 
tors, especially those that have adopted 
new technologies and have intensified 
input and capital use. 

As production efficiencies increase, out- 
put rises, undermining prices. This 
increases pressure to continue improving 
production methods and further reduce 
costs. This process, evident in the 
salmon and shrimp industries, wilJ proba- 
bly be duplicated with other high-value 
products. 

The growth of foreign aquaculture im- 
ports into the U.S. could spark trade con- 
flicts in areas of inspection, chemical 
use, and government subsidies. The U.S. 
aquaculture industry has asked that stan- 
dards applied to it also be applied to im- 
ports, which could present problems for 
chemicals or therapeutic compounds 
used in imported fish. Presently, few 
chemicals have been approved for U.S. 
aquaculture use. 

Looking to Technology 
For Solutions 

The list of areas in which' growers are 
changing production practices to incorpo- 
rate new developments is extensive. For 
example, a number of countries are devel- 
oping deep-water ocean fanning systems. 
Effective deep-water fanning techniques 
would greatly increase the available 
space for marine aquaculture. Another 
example is the use of production sites 
with low-cost heat sources, such as 
powcr*gcneraiing facilities or gcothermal 
sources. 



Aquaculture producers are also striving 
to improve the productivity of fish or 
shellfish through the use of hormones to 
promote artificial spawning in species, to 
induce spawning more than once a year, 
and to achieve sex reversals. Sex rever- 
sal techniques are used to convert all 
members of a population into the faster 
growing sex. 

Gains in nutrition are also a priority in 
aquaculture. Developments include 
feeds specifically tailored to new species, 
new feeding strategies that promote bet- 
ter growth or reduce waste, and feeds 
that use lower cost ingredients or by* 
products from other industries. 

As production levels are raised, crowd- 
ing leads to stress in fish populations, in- 
creasing susceptibility to disease. 
Currently, few therapeutic drugs have 
been approved for use in aquaculture op- 
erations. While research is examining 
the use of new drugs to combat diseases, 
the market may not be large enough to 
justify product testing costs. Lack of 
therapeutic drugs could constrain domes- 
tic aquaculture expansion as growers 
seek to maximize production. 

Aquaculture is just beginning to tap the 
potential gains available through selec- 
tive breeding. Selective breeding pro- 
grams are needed to obtain faster growth 
rates, tolerance to crowding, and disease 
resistance. Selective breeding has been a 
key part of the increased efficiency of 
livestock industries and should be a 
major means of Increasing aquaculture 
production efficiency. 

Research is also underway in other areas 
of aquaculture genetic research. The 
transfer of genes from one species to an- 
other is one promising area of develop- 
ment. Researchers are Investigating the 
possibility of transferring the genes con- 
trolling growth hormone production from 
one species to another to develop faster 
growing fish. However, it may be some 
time before developments in this field 
can be applied on a commercial basis. 
[David Harvey (202) 2194)888] OS 



Floriculture— 
A Growth 
Industry 



Greenhouse and nursery agricul- 
ture continues to outpace all 
other major commodity sectors 
in sales growth. In 1991 t growercashre- 
ceipis are expected to total S8.7 billion, 7 
percent more than the year before. In 
1990, greenhouse agriculture ("flori- 
culture**) and nursery operations ("envi- 
ronmental horfculture") together ranked 
seventh in cash receipts among commod- 
ity groups, and in 21 states ranked in the 
top five commodities in cash receipts. 

Steady and continued market expansion 
can be expected in the next year or two 
for floriculture and environmental horti- 
culture crops, but growth and overall per- 
formance of the industry will depend 
heavily on the general economy and con- 
sumer spending. 

The 1992 outlook is for receipts to grow 
another 9 percent to S9 ,5 billion. Pro- 
ducer sales of most greenhouse crops 
will likely expand significantly in 1992, 
while expansion in nursery crop sales 
will be moderate. 

Consumer Expenditures 
Expected To Improve 

With renewed consumer confidence, re- 
tail expenditures for greenhouse and nur- 
sery products will surge ahead of the last 
2 years. Retail expenditures were an esti- 
mated $38 billion in 1990, projected to 
top $40 billion in 1991, ajid could reach 
nearly $44 billion in 1992. 

The greenhouse and nursery industry has 
two major segments: floriculture prod- 
ucts and environmental horticulture prod- 
ucts. Environmental horticulture 
products {primarily nursery crops, 
turfgrass, and bulbs) account for about 
58 percent of consumer expenditures for 
all floriculture and environmental horti- 
culture products. Floriculture products 
(comprised of cut flowers, cut cultivated 
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greens, potted flowering and polled fo- 
liage plants, and bedding and garden 
plants), amount to about 42 percent of ex- 
penditures. 

Consumer expenditures for environmen- 
tal horticulture products arc expected to 
increase to about $25 billion in 1992. A 
sharper rise in expenditures is anticipated 
in 1992 for floriculture products, which 
should exceed $18 billion. Expenditures 
for floriculture products arc expected to 
pick up in 1992 as consumer spending 
gets back on track, but expenditures will 
lag for specific environmental products 
such as landscaping trees. Markets are 
expected to strengthen in 1993, espe- 
cially for nursery crop sales, as construc- 
tion activity enhances demand for 
landscaping plants. 

Consumer expenditures for cut flowers 
and cut greens Increased a modest 3 per- 
cent in 1990 to $5.9 billion, rising an- 
other 3 percent in 1991 to $6.1 billion. 
Expenditures in 1992 could rise to S6.7 
billion. 

Competition is increasing with expand- 
ing market supplies. Supplies of cut dec- 
orative greens have skyrocketed this year 
as the productive capacities of foreign 
growers in Latin America recovered 
from hurricane and other weather -related 
damage. Imports of the major cut flow- 
ers (roses, carnations, and chrysanthe- 
mums) have also eonunued to rise 
sharply. Other flowers that have jumped 
in imported volume include gypsophila 
and stallcc. 



As the world turns,,. 

. , . events around the 
the globe affect 
agricultural trade 

Upcoming AO issues 
explore: 

■• U. S.-Mexico commodity 
trade 

y Chile's fruit and vegetable 

sector 

* Sugar production in Poland 



Floriculture Receipts Take Off 




Although prices for most cut flowers 
were generally higher last year, prices for 
the major cuts experienced downward 
pressure from imports, especially during 
peak demand periods around Valentine's 
Day, Easier, and Mother's Day. 

Higher Japanese demand for orchids and 
other exotics has resulted in lower avail- 
able supplies for the U.S. markcL More 
favorable exchange rates for European 
countries compared with the U.S. and 
Japan also affected international floral 
trade, slowing floral exports from Europe 
to non-European countries. 

About 61 percent of the total U_S. floral 
sales volume Is imported. U.S. sales of 
cut flowers (domestic and imports) are 
projected id increase 10 percent in 1992. 
Sales ofcul flowers in 1991 should ex- 
ceed 6 billion stems, up from about 5.6 
billion In 1990. Sales of cut roses contin- 
ued id increase in 1990 topping 1 billion 
stems for the first time, and 1991 sales 
are expected to exceed 1.1 billion stems. 



Potted Plant Outlays 
To Jump Next Year 

In 1992 t expenditures for potted house 
and patio plants (including hanging bas- 
kets) are expected to increase sharply, es- 
pecially for flowering varieties. Expen- 
ditures for flowering potted plants will 
likely hit $4.1 billion, while foliage 
plants may reach $2.7 billion. 

If the economy continues id be sluggish 
for the next 6-9 months, this rise may not 
begin in earnest until fall/winter 1992 
and spring 1993. Consumers spent about 
$3.3 billion for poued flowering plants 
and about $2.4 billion for potted foliage 
plants in 1990. Expenditures in 1991 are 
expected to rise moderately. 

Higher sales of flowering potted plants in 
1990 and 1991 were mostly due to pro- 
duction increases rather than price in* 
creases. Sales are expected to improve 
this year with more favorable prices and 
larger volumes. Consumers are seeking 
larger and higher quality plants, and 
favor multicolor varieties and plants 
with rich, vivid colors. 
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Sales of potted foliage plants are making 
moderate gains after several years of 
downturn. Demand Is improving due to 
consumer environmental concerns, im- 
proved products, lower prices for some 
species, and new varieties. 

Bedding & Garden Plant 
Markets Are Strong 

The bedding and garden plant subsector 
is the largest within the floriculture indus- 
try. It Is also likely to be one of the 
strongest demand areas for 1992^3. In 
1990, retail sales of bedding and garden 
plants totaled an estimated $4.3 billion, 
rising to S4.7 billion in 1991. In 1992, 
sales are projected to top $5.4 billion. 

Increasing demand for bedding/garden 
plants stems primarily from landscaping 
contractors, homeowners, institutions, 
and others wanting to enhance outdoor 
environments and provide garden diver- 
sity. Vegetable bedding plants have 
shown only moderate growth in demand 
in recent years, and this trend is expected 
to continue. But flowering bedding plant 
demand has been very strong, even in a 
slow economy. 

Sales of flowering annuals and perenni- 
als are expected to make strong gains in 
the next year or two. The spring 1992 
season should be brisk for growers, 
wholesalers, and retail outlets such as 
garden centers. An exception will be 
some areas of the Northeast, with slug- 
gish sales, mainly due to slow construc- 
tion and real estate markets. 

199 1 Prices Sluggish 
From Large Supplies 

Although 1990 grower prices were 
higher for most floral, poued, and bed- 
ding plant crops, 1991 prices were either 
weaker or slow to move higher, due to 
the lackluster economy and larger quanti- 
ties of imports, Grower prices are gener- 
ally expected to strengthen in 1992. 



However, it remains to be seen whether 
the economy will be strong enough to 
bolster demand by spring 1992 when 
most of the cut flower, bedding/garden, 
potted plants, and nursery crops are 
ready for market. 

U.S. exports of greenhouse and nursery 
products are increasing significantly, but 
imports are rising much faster. The vol- 
ume of imports has been making larger 
gains than the values. This reflects a gen- 
eral downward trend in prices of im- 
ported products. 

For example, imported cut flowers for 
1990 increased a modest 3 percent to 
$326 million, but the quantity advanced 
22 percent to 3.4 billion stems. This 
trend continued in the first 10 months of 
1991, as imported cut flowers are ex* 
peeled to reach a record 3.7 billion stems 
for the year. Similar trade and price pat- 
terns are evident in other greenhouse and 
nursery products such as Cut cultivated 
greens, bulbs, and live plants. 

Industry Looks to 
GovernmentCooperation 

Greenhouse and nursery agriculture is of 
major economic importance lo farmers, 
rural communities, and the general pub- 
lic. When "value added" services and 
employment are added, this industry out- 
ranks many traditional agricultural com- 
modities. 

Generally, the greenhouse and nursery h> 
dustry receives no government payments 
or subsidies but does rely on government 
protection to maintain phytosaniiary re- 
strictions, plant patents and standards, 
and fairness in trade. The industry also 
relies on government for assistance in re- 
registration and development of u minor- 
usc" chemicals to combat major plant 
disease and insect problems. Environ- 
mental Issues, water availability, and 
labor regulations are major concerns lo 
greenhouse and nursery growers, since 
this industry is one of agriculture's most 
input intensive. 



In addition, the industry looks to joint 
government- business cooperation to de- 
velop new products, expand domestic 
and export markets, generate new tech- 
nology to improve production and mar- 
keting efficiency, and establish programs 
to collect statistics and provide sound 
market intelligence. 

To further advance market potential and 
economic impact, the industry is continu- 
ing to develop self-help programs and en- 
couraging a shift in government research 
and educational emphasis from tradi- 
tional agriculture toward ornamental and 
environmental crops. [Doyle Johnson 
(202) 2194)884} 33 
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Balance 
Sheet Stable 
In 1992 



Forecasts for 1992 farm financial in- 
dicators reveal a moderate rate of 
growth in the farm economy this 
year. While mosl farm income measures 
will again fall short of records attained in 
1990 and dip slightly below 1991 levels, 
the forecast points to a relatively stable 
farm economy in 1992, with slight asset 
growth, stabilized debt levels, and im- 
proving equity. 

Farm business assets, debt, and equity 
are each expected to rise 1-2 percent in 
1992. While these moderate increases re- 
flect a stabilizing farm economy, they 
will lag the general price rise of 3 to4 
percent Measured in 1982 dollars, as- 
sets, debt and equity are forecast to de- 
cline 2 to 3 percent However, a slight 
drop in income and nearly imperceptible 
loss in real wealth is not expected to 
create additional financial stress for the 
sector. 



Asset Growth 
Negligible 

la 1992, U-S- farm assets are forecast to 
rise to a range of $850- $860 billion, as 
the growth rate in asset values improves 
only slightly over 1991. The value of as- 
sets (excluding operator households) rose 
$10 billion during 1991. an increase of 
1.2 percent Asset value growth has con- 
sistently been in the 1-2-percent range an- 
nually since 1988, which may reflect 
longrun stabilization of the agricultural 
economy. The real value of farm assets 
is projected to decline in 1991 and 1992. 

Farm real estate assets increased slightly 
less than $10 billion during 1991, This 2- 
percenl rise in farmland value suggests 
that relatively high cash income levels 
did not dramatically increase investors 1 
expectations of longrun profitability of 
fanning. Farmers showed little desire to 
bid up land prices in attempts to expand 
operations. The projected income dip in 
1992 would keep the land value apprecia- 
tion rate even more modest, from to 2 
percent. 

Nonrcal estate asset values are forecast to 
riseby about $5 billion in 1992. Live- 
stock inventories are expected to account 



for about 80 percent of the increase, due 
mainly to rising cattle inventories and 
higher ycarend prices. Hog inventory 
values are expected to decline, as larger 
quantities are offset by lower prices. 

The values of machinery on farms and of 
financial assets are also projected to reg- 
ister slight nominal increases in 1992. In- 
ventory values of crops and purchased 
inputs arc anticipated to hold steady, but 
could move slightly lower. Significant 
increases in assistance to former Warsaw 
Pact countries could raise farm commod- 
ity prices and draw down inventories- 
While such action would bolster land 
prices and enhance current farm income, 
the impact on ending inventory values is 
not clear. 

Farm Debt Stable 

Farm debt is anticipated to increase 1 to 
2 percent during 199Z The increase of 
less than 1 percent in 1991 was signifi- 
cant only for ending a 6-year run of an- 
nual debt reductions. Stable land values 
and healthy cash income of farm borrow- 
ers are easing lenders 1 concerns about 
loan defaults arising from land value de- 
clines. Farmers continue to show re- 
straint in incurring debt to purchase land 
and replace machinery and equipment. 



Farm Equity Forecast To Decline Slightly in 1992 

$ billion (1982) 
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The traditional institutional farm lend- 
ers — the Farm Credit System <FCS) and 
commercial banks — arc restoring loan 
portfolio quality by recruiting quality bor- 
rowers. Commercial bank Lending 
should rise by nearly $2 billion in 1992, 
with banks reporting adequate credit for 
qualified borrowers. While the mix of 
Farm Credit System debt is expected to 
change during 1992, total debt outstand- 
ing is expected to end the year un- 
changed from 199L An increase in 
nonreal estate lending is projected to off- 
set an anticipated decrease in FCS real es- 
tate debt. 

Farm equity, the difference between 
farm asset value and deb^ provides a 
measure of the overall wealth of the sec* 
tor. Equity in 1992 will continue a slow 
recovery that followed the slump of the 
early 1980's, As a result of falling land 
values, farm equity dropped by nearly 
$250 billion (over 30 percent) between 
1980andl986. Rapid recovery of the 
sector resulted in annual equity increases 
of 10 and 6 percent in 1987 and 1988. 
The growth rate has since slowed, with 
equity rising at a rate of 1-3 percent annu- 
ally since 1988, 

While this moderate-growth trend is 
often interpreted as a sign of stability 
returning to the sector, the recent rates of 
equity growth have trailed the 3^1- 
percent general rate of inflation during 
this same period The result has been an- 
nual declines in the real value of farm eq- 
uity since 1988, indicating slow erosion 
of the purchasing power of the farm 
sector's primary storeof wealth. 

About 60 percent of the nominal equity 
"loss" during 1980-86 will have been 
"recovered" by yearend 1992. But the 
bottom line is that the farm sector bal- 
ance sheet docs not yet show full recov- 
ery from the financial crisis of the 
mid- 1980 V 

Financial Performance 
Measures Improve 

Despite the gradual erosion of farm 
equity, the farm sector is showing signs 
of financial strengthening. Relatively 
high rates of return to farm equity and 
assets are expected to continue through 



Interest Payments Claim a Smaller Share of Farmers' Cash Since Mid-19fi0 , s 
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1991 preliminary; 1992 forecast. 

1992. The rale of return on equity firom 
current total income is expected to be 3 
to 4 percent in 1992, Total rates of re- 
turn on equity and on assets are projected 
to continue the relatively favorable levels 
of recent years, 

Olhtrr measures of financial performance 
suggest a stable to modesdy improving 
farm sector during 1992. While 1992 
cash income should allow adequate funds 
for debt servicing, the aggregate farm 
debt-to-asset ratio continues to improve. 
Returns to operators, a residual income 
measure for farm businesses* is expected 
to fall slighdy 

Net available cash income from farm op- 
erations is computed by adding interest 
expenditures to net cash income. This fi- 
nancial indicator measures the net cash 
income that is being generated by the 
farm sector, after it meets all noninterest 
cash production expenditures. It repre- 
sents the cash income that would be 
available to the farm sector if itwerc 
debt- free. 

The portion of this available cash that 
was paid as interest to farm creditors rose 
from Less than 16 percent in the early 
1970 T s to almost 37 percent by the end of 
1981, With the rapid drop in farm debt 



levels and interest expenses in the mid- 
1980's. this ratio Tell to less than 20 per- 
cent by the end of 1988, and Is antici- 
pated to remain in the range of 18-20 
percent through 1992. 

These indicators support the view that 
the economic stress of the mid-1980s 
did not result from lower income, but 
from a financial structure requiring a 
larger income share to be distributed to 
creditors. The relatively high levels of 
net cash income from farm operations 
generated during the 1 980's were de- 
pleted by the large proportion paid to 
creditors in interest payments. 

Entering 1992, the reduced claim by in- 
terest payments on net cash available sug- 
gests that, despite the gradual erosion of 
real farm equity, fanners are now better 
able to cope with slightly lower net cash 
income. 

Optimism in the face of the slight income 
decline is due chiefly to reversals of sev~ 
era! factors that contributed significantly 
to the stress of the 1980*s: 1) declining 
cash income relative to asset values; 2) 
an increasing dcbt-io-asset ratio, as farm 
debt rose even faster than the rapidly in- 
creasing asset levels; and 3) the increas- 
ing portion of available cash distributed - 
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Most Financial Indicators Post a Solid Farm Sector 
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as interest payments to lenders- All of 
these factors arc not only reversed but 
dramatically improved from mid- 1980 
levels, and are forecast to be stable 
through 1992. 

No Major Setbacks 
In 1992 

While the health of the farm economy 
ihrough the early 1990*s is not a cer- 
tainty, farmers and their lenders now ap- 
pear reluctant lo resume debt-financed 
expansion in response to the relatively 
high income levels of recent years. Mac- 
roeconomic forecasts of a general infla- 
tion rate of 3 to 4 percent through the 
mid-1990*s suggest continuing declines 
in real farm wealth, as farm asset and 
equity growth rales will be hard pressed 
to match the inflation rate. 

While the rest of the economy sluggishly 
recovers from recession, most farmers 
will make Uule financial progress in 
1992. However, the decline in farm in- 
come forecast for 1992 is anticipated to 
be far less severe than in the 1980' s, so 
most farmers will also be able to avoid 
major setbacks. 



Overall, the financial position of fanners 
entering 1992 appears to continue a grad- 
ual erosion from the heights attained in 
the late 1970's. While the combined ef- 
fect of moderately increasing asset val- 
ues and reduced debt loads have greatly 
decreased farmers' vulnerability to short- 
term fluctuations in income, the long- 
term impacts of declining real equity 
values cannot yet be determined. 
I Jim Ryan and Ken Erickson (202) 
219-0798] IE 
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Net Incomes 
To Dip from 
1990 Record 



The latter part of the 1980'ssaw 
U.S« agriculture improving each 
year as recovery from ihc farm fi- 
nancial crisis continued. Cash receipts 
increased some $10 billion per year, 
while government programs became 
more market oriented and contributed 
less to gross cash income. Even with ex- 
penses rising $4-$6 billion per year, net 
cash income rose an average $2 billion 
annually. Crop and livestock receipts 
reached record levels In 1990, and nci 
cash income ($61.8 billion) and net farm 
income ($50.8 billion) were each al a 
new high that year. 

Net cash and net farm incomes for 1991 
and 1992 arc forecast to return lo 1988- 
89 levels. Lower livestock receipts, 
lower government payments (in 1991), 
and continued expense increases will 
combine to leave net cash income al $58 
billion in 1991 and $52 to $57 billion in 
1 992. Net farm income is forecast at $44 
billion in 1991 and $40-$46 billion in 
1992. 

Although these levels reverse the direc- 
tion of income in rccenl years, they still 
exceed all those up lo 2 or 3 years ago. 
When general inflation is factored in, 
real cash income has cased downward for 
the past 4 years. Still, real cash income 
remains above the early 1980's and on 
the same longrun irend since the 1950's. 

Receipts Favor Crops 
Over Livestock 

Total cash receipts reached a record 5 1 70 
billion in 1990— S80.4 billion from crops 
and $89.6 billion from livestock. For 
both 1991 and 1992, however, receipts 
are forecast to fall 1 percent, primarily 
due to declines in red meat and dairy re- 
ceipts. Crop receipts are expected to be 
higher for 1991 and to hold steady in 
1992. 
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Wheat receipts fell in 1990 and 1991 as 
record 1990 world production led to fall- 
ing prices. With lower 1991 production 
and stronger domestic use and exports, 
prices began rising. For 1992, a lower 
wheat acreage reduction program (ARP) 
should raise production and, with steady 
to slightly rising prices, wheal receipts 
arc forecast up 10-12 percent — still 
below 1988-90 average levels, 

Com earns the largest receipts among 
U-S- crops. A 5-percent ARP has been 
annfrunced for 1992 feed grains, which 
should lead to higher production, but the 
lower forecast prices may reduce corn re- 
ceipts. Given its importance to the agri- 
cultural sector, com production exerts 
major impacts on historical swings in 
farm incomes. 

Other crop subsectors are holding steady 
or show slight receipt reductions. Fruits 
and nuts are the notable exceptions. Last 
winter's freeze in California severely re- 
duced fresh market supplies of oranges, 
causing prices to jump 2 1/2 times their 
normal level this summer. Although 
California's orange crop has recovered to 
near normal strong export demand and a 
smaller Florida crop will keep orange 
prices above normal. Shorter grapefruit 
and lemon crops will maintain prices for 
other citrus fruits. 

Livestock receipts, including red meats 
and dairy, were record high in 1990. 
However, in 1991 and 1992, red meal re- 
ceipts are likely to fall Cattle and calf re- 
ceipts arc forecast off 1-2 percent in 
1992. With hog production projected at 
a record high, prices are expected to fall 
from a 1991 average just under $50 to a 
1992 level in the low- Lomid-$40*s, leav- 
ing hog receipts down 6-8 percent 
Dairy product receipts are forecast to Im- 
prove by some 2 percent in 1992 after a 
dropof lOperccntin 1991. Poultryre- 
ceipts will be steady to slightly lower. 

Direct government payments reached a 
highof$16.7billioninl987, For 1991 
they are estimated to total slightly more 
than $8 billion, continuing the decline of 
the last few years. However, direct pay- 
ments in 1992 are forecast at $9 to S10 
billion, up 10 to 13 percent from 1991, 
with most of the increase coming from 
cotton deficiency payments. Food and 



It All Adds Up- 
Common Farm Finance Terms 



Current and Constant Dollars — Cur- 
rent dollars measures purchasing 
power in the prevailing year, but 
when the effects of inflation are omit- 
ted, current dollars cannot be mean- 
ingfully compared over time. 
Constant dollars accounts for these 
inflationary effects. Conslantdollars 
uses a 1982 base and is also referred 
to as a real, or inflation adjusted mea- 
sure. 

Net Cash Income = Gross cash in- 
come less cash expenses. Net cash in- 
come measures the total income 
received in a year, regardless of the 
year in which the marketed output 
was produced. II measures funds 
available to cover cash operating 
costs, to finance capital investments 
and savings, service debts, maintain 
living standards, and pay taxes. 




Set Farm Income = Total gross farm 
income less total expenses. Net farm 
income measures the profit or loss as- 
sociated with a year's production. 
Additions to inventory ait treated as 
income, and nonmoney items such as 
depreciation, consumption of farm- 
grown food, and the net imputed 
rental value of operator dwellings are 
included. 

Farm Equity — Measures net worth. 
Farm equity is calculated as farm 
sector assets minus sector debt out- 
standing. 

Debt/asset ratio — Calculated as total 
debt outstanding on January 1, di- 
vided by fanners' estimate of the cur- 
rent market value of owned assets of 
the farm business. 






Farm receipts 

Direct government payments 
Nonmoney income 
Value of invenlory change 




Cash expenses (inputs, interest. 1 - . 
taxes, etc.) J *™«P™M 



Capital consumption 
Farm household expenses 
Perquisites to hired labor 



feed grain payments are also forecast up, 
although by small amounts. Conserva- 
tion program payments are forecast to 
rise slightly from 199Ts level to just 
over $2 billion. 




Production Expenses 
Still Climbing 

Production expenses for 1992 are fore- 
cast to increase 1-3 percent Feed ac- 
counts for the largest single farm cash 
expense. Com and soybean meal prices 
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Net Cash Income Retreats from 1990 Record 

$ billion 
80- 




1991 preliminary; 1992 forecast. 

could fall by less than 1 percent, while 
prices for other feeds could fall as much 
as 3 percent. 

The number of cattle placed on feed dur- 
ing this past summer was off 16 percent 
from a year earlier, the lowest level of 
net placements since 198L Fewcrcattle 
placed on feed means more heavyweight 
yearling cattle remaining outside feed- 
lots. When and if they enter the fccdlots 
in 1992, they will be ready for market in 
less time than usual, reducing feed de- 
mand. With the number of cattle on feed 
up only 1 percent in 1992 and hog inven- 
tories constant, feed expenses are fore- 
cast up, but by less than 1 percent. 

Feeder livestock is the second-largest 
item in total farm cash expenses. Feeder 
caule prices are forecast down 4-6 per- 
cent in 1 992 and feeder pig prices down 
12-14 percent. These price reductions 
will help lower totaJ 1992 feeder live- 
stock expenses by slightly under $500 
million. 

The manufactured inputs — fertilizer, 
fuels, electricity, and pesticides — each ac- 
count for some 4-6 percent of farm cash 
expenses. Forecast increases In 1992 
acreage of the major craps are expected 
to raise demand for these production in- 



puts. Prices for each arealso forecast to 
be higher in 1$92, leading to increases in 
expenses ranging from 1 -3 percent for 
fertilizers and pesticides, to 4-6 percent 
for fuels and eleciricity. Total 1992 man- 
ufactured input expenses are forecast to 
rise nearly $1 billion. 

Interest costs played a major role in the 
financial crisis of the early 1980's, Since 
that time, interest expenses have fallen, 
particularly for real estate, through debt 
reduction and fiscal conservatism on the 
part of producers and their lenders. Inter- 
est expenses reached a high of $2 1 .8 bil- 
lion in 1982, then fell each year through 



1990, For both 1991 and 1992, they are 
forecast to fall 1-2 percent. 

Operating expenses covering such items 
as repairs, labor, custom work, and trans- 
portation are forecast to rise 3-7 percent. 
Labor expenses are the third-highest cash 
expense component following feed and 
livestock, and could rise by nearly $1 bil- 
lion, or 7 percent, in 1992, due to higher 
wage rates and increased demand from 
the increased crop acreage. Repair costs, 
half the dollar amount of labor, are fore- 
cast up 5 percent. 

Cash Grain Income 
To Rise 

While overall net cash incomes are fore- 
cast down 4 percent for crap farms and 6 
percent for livestock farms, some farm 
types are expected lo experience a slight 
increase. Cash grain farms (those with 
over SO percent of the value of produc- 
tion coming from one or more cash 
grains) could see 1992 net cash incomes 
increase about 1 percent on average, led 
by wheat receipts. Since most cash grain 
farms are in the Midwest, this region 
should outperform the other major areas 
in crop receipts. 

However, many cash grain farms also 
produce livestock, usually hogs. With 
hog receipts forecast down 6-8 percent, 
the Midwest would sec livestock receipts 
off some 8 percent, outweighing crop in- 
creases and leaving total receipts for the 
region about 1 percent lower. With cash 
expenses rising across all farm types 
and in all regions, Midwest net cash 
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incomes are forecast down just under 6 
percent. 

Incomes for other major form types are 
forecast 10 decline in 1992, with the ex- 
ception of dairy farms, where a very 
slight increase could occur. Net incomes 
are also expected to decline in other 
major regions. The decrease will range 
from 4 10 S percent in the Northeast, 
Southeast, and West, but will fall by less 
than 1 percent in the South Central re- 
gion, where cotton predominates and 
wheat and rice are also prominent. 

Why Did Incomes 
Increase in December? 

Farm financial forecasts are updated and 
published quarterly. The forecasting 
model uses the most current final U.S. es- 
timate as a base for subsequent updates. 
This annual estimate is moved by com- 
modity price and quantity forecasts, to ar- 
rive at future expected receipts and 
expenses. The October and November is- 
sues of AO based 1990 and 1991 fore- 
casts on the 1989 final estimate- 
Last month, the 1990 final estimate was 
released, so the base was changed to A 
1990. Compared with the earlier 1990 
forecasts, the final estimate showed 
slightly higher receipts for many crops 
and slightly lower expenses. This raised 
overall crop receipts SI billion, and low- 
ered cash expenses $1.2 billion. There- 
suit was 1990 net cash incomes up more 
than 52 billion from earlier forecasts, and 
net farm incomes upover SI billion. At 
the same time, 1991 forecasts moved to 
the upper end of the published ranges. 
{Bob McElroy (202) 219-0800} 22 



Look for AO again 
in March 

Agricultural Outlook will not 
be published in February 
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High Acreage 
Boosts Input 
Demand 



The outlook for farm input con- 
sumption and expenditures in 
1992 will be shaped by modest 
price increases in most purchased inputs, 
an increase in planted acreage, and a 
slight shift in crop mix. Farmers arc ex- 
pected to spend 1 -3 percent more for 
farm inputs in 1992 than the estimated 
$125 billion spent in 1991. 

In addition to price increases, factors 
driving the rise in expenditures include 
greater corn and wheat acreage, which 
will more than offset an expected decline 
in soybean and cotton acreage. The mix 
and level of crop acres planted have a 
major influence on input demand. 

By contrast, pcr-acre seeding rates, appli- 
cation rates for fertilizers and pesticides, 
and tillage practices tend to change 
slowly from year to year. However, 
large increases in input prices, as seen 
during the energy crises of the I970's, 
have been followed by lower application 
rates of energy-intensive inputs such as 
fertilizer. 

The level and mix of crops in 1992 is 
likely to differ from 1991, due to lower 
ARP levels for wheat and feed grains and 
increased familiarity with the flexibility 
provisions of farm programs. Row-crop 
acreage is expected lo rise next year, 
with larger corn acreage more than offset- 
ting fewer soybeans. Winter wheat acre- 
age will also increase next year since 
ARP levels were reduced from 15lo5 
percent. Consequently, planted acreage 
of the principal crops may exceed 330 
million acres in 1992. 

Fertilizer, Pesticide 
Use Is Up 

U.S. fertilizer use in 1992 should be over 
20 million tons given the expected up- 
turn in planted acreage, exceeding 199fs 
consumption of about 20 million tons. 



Fertilizer prices for 1992 are expected to 
continue their upward momentum, with 
the prices-paid index increasing 4-6 per- 
cent. Increasing energy prices and 
greater com acreage account for the ex- 
pected fertilizer price strength. Over the 
last S years, fertilizer prices have been 
quite volatile, with price declines in 1986 
and 1987, increases in 1988 and 1989, a 
dip in 1990, and a hike again in 1991. 

Estimates of pesticide use on the major 
field crops also tend to follow planted 
acreage, with herbicides accounting for 
about 80 percent of all active ingredients, 
insecticides about 15 percent, and fungi- 
cides and other products the remainder. 
Since over 90 percent of all corn, cotton, 
and soybean acres are treated with pesti- 
cides, these crops account for a large 
share of all pesticide use. 

Annual consumption of pesticides on the 
10 major field crops is estimated at 450- 
500 million pounds of active ingredients 
(aJ.), with variations due to shifts in 
planted acreage and pest infestations. 
Pestic ide use in 1 992 is expected to be 
near the 480 million pounds estimated 
for 1991. 

Pesticide prices have risen steadily since 
1988, with the largest annual increase (al- 
most 9 percent) occurring between 1990 
and 1991, when the Input-intensive row- 
crop acreage rose by about 6 million 
acres. Prices in 1991 for all major pesti- 
cide products were above 1990 levels. 
Prices arc expected to continue upward 
in 1992, partly leflccting significant 
costs of R&D, registration, ^registration, 
and marketing. 

Farm Capital Purchases 
Flat in 1992 

Tractors and other farm machinery ac- 
count for about 60 percent of farmers' 
capital expenditures. Buildings and land 
improvements make up another 20-25 
percent* and autos and trucks the remain- 
ing 15-20 percent 
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Fewer Inputs Produce More Agricultural Output 
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Output index measures annual changes in crop and livestock production available 

for human consumption. Input Index measures annual changes in the volume of resources 

used in production. 
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Farm income in 1992 is forecast down, 
expected despftc increases in crop cash 
receipts, planted acreage, and govern- 
ment payments. Last year* concern about 
drought in some parts of the country, as 
well as lower dairy prices, increased pro- 
duction expenses, and lower farm in- 
come expectations likely combined to 
discourage capital purchases. Tractor 
sales for 1991 slowed considerably 
throughout the year, resulting in forecast 
unit sales of 5-10pcrcent less than 1990, 
Sales of combines were also weak during 
199 1 except for May and June. 

These factors arc likely to offset other en- 
couraging indicators: higher farm asset 
values in 1991 and 1992 and lower inter- 
est rates. The net effect is expected to be 
flat growth in tractor and machinery sales 
in 1992 relative to 1991. 

New Technology Key to 
Increased Efficiency 

Agricultural productivity growth, which 
has increased steadily over the last 20 
years, will continue to be critical to the 



economic health of the sector, Producuv- 
ity increases allow the farm sector to ab- 
sorb the incessant rise in input and ser- 
vice prices and remain competitive inter- 
nationally. 

During the 1980's, aggregate agricultural 
output expanded at an average annual 
rate of 2 percent, in spite of an actual 
shrinkage in the total resources commit- 
ted to production. Productivity growth — 
measured as output per unit of input — 
has been a robust 3.6 percent annually 
since 1980, 

Input substitution and adoption of new 
technology are keys tocontinuing growth 
in productivity. Biotechnology research 
in both the private and public sectors 
promises to transform or replace some 
conventional inputs. Just as the mechani- 
cal, chemical, and computer technologies 
of the past changed input type, mix, and 
intensity, genetic manipulation of live- 
stock and crops will have a similar im- 
pact in the future. The established seed 
and chemical industries, as well as the 
newer biotech firms, are poised to intro- 
duce a number of new products to the 
market over the next decade. 



Changes in the Federal Insecticide, Fun- 
gicide, and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA), in- 
volving pesticide testing or rctesting for 
possible health risks, will likely add to 
the costs of marketing pesticides. Pesti- 
cide availability and use, especially for 
specialty crops, may also be affected by 
concerns about pesticide residues on 
food, farm worker safety, product liabil- 
ity, product rercgistration, and ground- 
water contamination. Implementation of 
the Endangered Species Act may also in- 
fluence pesticide usage. 

The search for strategics to deal with 
ground and surface water contamination 
from agricultural production continues — 
at both die state and Federal levels. The 
focus of these strategies Is on nitrates and 
pesticides. For the most pan, proposals 
emphasize education and technical assis- 
tance, but in some geographic areas, regu- 
lations may be issued on land use, input 
application, and cropping sequence. 
[Stan Dabcrkow (202) 219-0456 and 
John Schaub (202)219-0469) S3 
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Thriving Rural 
Economy 
In the 1990's? 



The world economy is changing as 
markets become international 
New production technologies are 
altering what is produced, how it is pro- 
duced, and where it is produced. And 
new information technologies are the cat- 
alysts. As new opportunities open and 
old ones disappear, people and places 
that adapt will thrive, and the others will 
eventually lose out. 

A critical issue for the 1990's is whether 
rural areas will be able to find niches in 
ihe new economy. Thus far, with some 
exceptions, they have not. 

The 1980's were unkind to rural workers, 
their families, and their communities. 
Job growth stagnated, unemployment 
rates remained high, and earnings dwin- 
dled. More than 1 ,240 rural (nonmetro- 
politan) counties — over half — lost 
population between 1980 and 1990, 

Rural ouunigration is not a new story, 
OuUnigration had been characteristic of 
rural areas from the 1920*s until the 
"rural renaissance" of the 1970* s. But 
the 1980's were not a return to old times. 
Theoutmigration of earlier decades, 



much of it an exodus from marginal 
farms, was accompanied by rising rural 
incomes and a narrowing of the rural- 
urban income gap. 

By contrast, rural per capita incomes 
failed to rise in the I980's, despite the 
continued increase in women's labor 
force participation. The I980*s was the 
first decade in the century when the rural- 
urban income gap widened instead of nar- 
rowing. 

RuralGrowth 
Runs Out of Steam 

One explanation for the rural economic 
disadvantage in the 1980's is an old 
one — a loss of jobs in traditional re- 
source industries, Agricultural employ- 
ment, including forestry, fishing, 
farming, and agricultural services, fell 
more than 10 percent during the decade. 
A mining bust followed the energy boom 
at the beginning of the decade, with a 
loss in rural area employment of nearly a 
third. Traditional resource-based em- 



ployment is much lower now than it was 
in earlier decades. 

These declines, although devastating for 
some areas, were actually relatively 
small compared with earlier decades and 
in the conteAl of the rural economy of the 
1980's, Moreover, resource industry job 
loss and ouunigration have historically 
been associated with rising rural incomes. 

A second reason for the rural economic 
problems in the 1980*s was thai manufac- 
turing, a traditional engine of rural 
growth, ran out of steam in the 1980's. 
From 1940 through 1980, manufacturing 
employment expanded nationally and 
shifted from major cities into smaller 
towns. Rural manufacturing employ- 
ment increased by about 1 million per de- 
cade during this period Although these 
new jobs were generally not high paying, 
they often paid better than the alterna- 
tives. 

These jobs also absorbed some of the ex- 
odus from agriculture, provided off-farm 
job opportunities for the increasing part- 
time farm population, and enabled some 



Rural-Urban Income Gap Grew In the 1980^ 




39 49 59 69 79 

Per capita rural income as a percentage of urban income 

Source: Bureau of the Census {1 929-79) and Bureau of Economic Analysis (1 980-89)" 
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Growth in Rural Manufacturing Jobs Declined in the 1980*s 



Change in jobs (millions) 
2 
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R es ou rce Indus tries 
Manufacturing 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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people who had moved lo the city to re- 
turn home. By 1980, over twice as many 
rural residents worked in manufacturing 
than in agriculture and mining combined 
Manufacturing jobs were important con- 
tributors to the local economic base, help- 
ing to sustain growth in the rural service 
sector. 

From 1980 to 1990, however, manufac- 
turing employment declined nationally, 
and the number of new rural manufactur- 
ing jobs fell to just 200,000. Yet, even 
the failure of rural manufacturing to gen- 
erate new jobs does not entirely explain 
the rural econom ic problems of the 
1980's. Urban areas generally did better 
than rural economics in the 1980's dc- 
spiteaslighl lossin manufacturing. The 
rural economies depended more heavily 
on manufacturing employment than the 
more diversified urban economies. 

Left Out of the 
"New Economy" 

The rural problems in the 1980's 
stemmed not only from a decline in em- 
ployment opportunities in traditional 
rural industries — including manufactur- 
ing — but also an apparent inability to par- 



ticipate in the activities of the **ne w econ- 
omy ." During the late 1970's and 
1980's, increasingly global markets and 
rapid technological change, catalyzed by 
rapidly evolving information systems 
and the new "knowledge occupations,'* 
meant relatively fewer new opportunities 
were being created in traditional produc- 
tion work. 

The new opportunities were largely for 
urban-oriented people with relatively 
high levels of education. This is evident 
in urban-rural comparisons of changes in 
jobs, earnings, and migration. 

The urban orientation of the new econ- 
omy is particularly evident in manufac- 
turing. In percentage terms, the change 
in total manufacturing employment be- 
tween 1980 and 1988 was relatively 
small in both rural and urban areas. 
However, in urban areas, there was a 
marked shift in the types of jobs, with tre- 
mendous growth in management, re- 
search* and professional jobs — over 30 
percent — and a substantial decline in pro- 
duction jobs. 

In rural areas, on the other hand, there 
was little shift in types of jobs. Now 
more than in earlier decades, rural areas 



perform a high proportion of the low- 
skill production activities, while urban 
areas take on the management, research, 
and professional tasks. 

In 1979, adult males working full time 
earned about 10 percent more in urban 
areas than rural, regardless of education 
levels. This was probably attributable to 
differences in the cost of living. But 
with growing opportunities for beuer edu* 
cated workers tn urban areas, the urban 
earnings advantage increased to about 30 
percent by 1989. 

The rural disadvantage also increased for 
women. Thus, by the end of the decade, 
younger, better educated men and 
women remaining in rural areas were 
often making a substantial financial sacri- 
fice in their choice of residence. 

Not surprisingly, the rural-urban earnings 
gap generated a considerable net out- 
migration of beuer educated workers to 
urban areas. This migration wascspe- 
cially high among young adults. Be- 
tween 1988 and 1989. for instance, the 
net loss of young adult college graduates 
was nearly 4 percent. 

On the other hand, there was a smal L net 
immigration of less educated young 
adults to rural areas- This may reflect the 
fact that housing costs had risen in urban 
areas during the 1980's, while earnings 
for people without posi-high-school edu- 
cation had not. 

Why was the new economy an urban 
economy in the 1980's? One possible ex- 
planation is that, with relatively low edu- 
cation levels compared with urban 
workers and workers in other developed 
countries, rural workers were simply un- 
able to compete in the world market and 
earn what is considered desirable wages. 



From 1992 to 2005... 

Agricultural occupations- 
a look ahead 

plus , . . 

Recent trends in farm and 
farm-related employment 

In the March issue of 
Agricultural Outlook 
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But a recent study by USDA's Economic 
Research Service concluded that educa- 
tion was not the rural bottleneck. Earn- 
ings for all better educated workers rose 
more in urban areas than rural areas, sug- 
gesting a greater urban labor shortage rel- 
ative to demand. , Moreover, even rural 
areas with relatively highly educated 
workers had no advantage over other 
rural areas in the 1980's, 

An alternative explanation is that the re- 
moteness and sparscness of rural settle- 
.ments made them largely unsuitable for 
complex manufacturing operations, in- 
dustrial research, or other activities re- 
quiring highly skilled, highly educated 
employees and rapid access to informa- 
tion. This explanation is supported by 
the fact that the geographic concentration 
of "new economy" activities into and 
around major cities has occurred in other 
industrialized nations as well. 

Anecdotes abound about stock market 
traders and others taking their personal 



computers, fax machines, and modems to 
the countryside. But while the rapid de- 
velopment of information technology 
suggested that information dependent 
businesses could move out of urban 
areas, there is litUc evidence that face-to- 
face contact has become less important 
with the new technology. Indeed, infor- 
mation technology may have hastened 
the pace of change, making frequent face- 
to-face contact more important than ever. 

Adaptation May Be Key 
To Rural Prosperity 

The residents of two types of rural areas 
are likely to do relatively well in the com- 
ing decade. The first type is adjacent to 
large, growing metropolitan areas. The 
second includes those with natural ameni- 
ties that arc attractive for recreation, tour- 
ism, retirement, and related activities. 
For other areas, resource-based industries 
such as mining or forestry offer some 
prospects for employment growth. 



While agriculture will generally prosper, 
technological change and consolidation 
likely means diminishing job opportuni- 
ties in predominantly rural agricultural 
areas. Both rural and urban areas have 
difficulty being competitive in manufac- 
turing relative to other developing indus- 
trialized nations that can offer lower 
wages. Rural areas face an added disad- 
vantage in creating the information and 
other infrastructure necessary to attract 
industry. 

But there is no reason to assume the 
1980's have set the rural future in con- 
crete. The Boston area, for instance, was 4 
written off as a disaster in the 1960'sand 
proclaimed a miracle in the 1980's. It 
now faces a very uncertain 1990's de- 
cade. The key, once more, is to adapt. 
In addition, agriculture, the most rural of 
industries, is also one of the most high- 
tech industrial sectors. Rural location 
may well prove to be a non-barrier to eco- 
nomic prosperity. (David McGranahan 
(202) 219-0540} S3 
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Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Prices roc eived by farmers (1977»100) 
Livestock & products 
Crop* 

Prices paid by farmers, (1977*100) 
Production items 
Commodities & services. Interest. 
taxes. & wage* 

Cash receipts ($bll.)1/ 
Livestock ($ bil.) 
Crops {$ bil.) 

Marfcet basket (19S2-84-100) 
Retdl cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost {%} 

Retail prices (1982-&4ml00) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports f$ bit.) 2/ 
Agricurtural Imports {$ bil.) 2/ 

Commercial production 
FtedmeatjmH.lb.) 
Poultry Ml. lb.) 
Eggs (mil. doz.J 
Milk (bil. lb.) 

Consumption, per capita * 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stockH {mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn uee(mlLbu.)3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice steen— Neb. Direct ($/cwt)" 
Barrows * gifts— 7 mkts. ($/cwt) 
Broilers— t2-cirv(cts7lb.l 
Egoe— NY gr. A Urge (cte/doz.) 
Milk— all el piant (S7cwij 

Wheat— KC HflW ordinary <$/bu.) 
Corn — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (ctsTlb.) 



Gross cash Income ($ bil.) 
Gross cash expenses ($ bit.) 

Net cash income t% bil .) 
Net farm Income (S bil.) 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1932$) 

1/ Ouarteny data sea socially adjusted at annual rates* 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal year* ending with year Indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. firrt quarter; 
Doc.-Feb. second quarter; Mar. -May third quarter; Jun.-Aug. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug. annual. Use includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages, Jan -Dec 57 1990-91 vahies asof January 1. 1986-89 vaiuesasof February 1. 1983-85 values asof April 1. F * Itxecast. — » not available, 

'The pork carcass to retail conversion factor has been revised. * p Omaha Choice steer price has been replaced by me Nebraska Direct. 1*100-1 ,300 lb. 
Choice steer price. 
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10,336 

6,345 

1,462 

36,2 


39.474 
24,937 

5.732 
148,6 


9.792 

6,090 
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37.8 


10.202 

6,515 

1.425 

38.8 
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Table 2— U.S, Gross National Product & Related Data 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expend itures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Clothing & ©hoot 
Food & oever age a 

Servicet 
Gross Private domestic 

Investment 

Fixed investment 

Change In business Inventories 
Net experts q\ goods & services 
Govern mem purchases of 

goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & oeverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 

Fixed investment 

Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GNP impHcit price deflator {to change) 
Disposable personal income (S bll.) 
Disposable per. Income (1982 SbU.l 
Per capita disposable per. Income (3) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1982 $j 
U.S. population, total, JncL military 
abroad (mil) 
Civilian population (mN-) 



Industrial production (1987.100) 
Leading economic indkatora (19B2«100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income ($ bll. annual rate) 

Money atock-M2 (dally avg) K bit.) 1/ 

Three-month Treasury bill rats (W) 
AAA corporate bond yteld (Moody's) (%) 
Housing starts (1,000) 2/ 

Auto sales si retail, total (mil.) 

Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores (S bll.) 
Nondurable goods stores ($bil.) 
Food Store* (SWO 
Eating 4 drinking place s($ blL) 
Apparel & accessory stores (S bll.) 



Foreign exchange value of (he dollar 
Japanese yen per U.S. dollar 
German marks per U.S. dollar 
Canadian dollar per U.S. dollar 



1986 



4.903.2 



918,7 



4,726.3 



Annual 



1990 



1901 



1989 



1990 



IV 



I 



$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
5,248,2 5.524.5 5.578.8 5.583.2 5.811.7 5.660,8 



971.4 1.042.9 



1 .046.0 



1,071 2 



LOSS .8 



111 R 



5.720.5 



3.296.1 


3.517.9 


3.742.6 


3.785.2 


3.612-0 


3.827.7 


3.668.5 


3.915.8 


437.1 


469.6 


465.9 


467.1 


451.9 


4407 


440.0 


452.8 


1.073.8 


1.146.9 


1.217.7 


1.228.4 


1,248.4 


1.246,3 


1.252.9 


1,258.9 


186.4 


200.5 


208.7 


211.0 


206,8 


208.2 


212.8 


215.0 


633.6 


563.3 


595.8 


601.1 


604.8 


818,3 


620.5 


621.2 


1.785.2 


1.911.2 


2.059.0 


2 .089 .6 


2.113,6 


2.140.7 


2.175,6 


2.204.1 


793.6 


837.6 


802,6 


821.8 


750.9 


709,3 


708.8 


742 


777,4 


801.6 


802.7 


607.7 


787.4 


748.4 


745.8 


745,3 


15.2 


36,0 


0,0 


14.1 


-38.5 


-39.2 


-37.1 


-3.3 


-108.0 


-32.9 


-74.4 


-32.5 


-76,8 


-38.8 


-17.2 


-38.8 



1.092.5 1.088.4 



1967 $ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual raise? 
4.840.7 4.894,8 4 H 909.2 4.877.7 4.843.7 4.847.8 4.872.3 



3,162.4 
428.7 

1 H 035.1 
176.9 
513.4 

1.698,5 


3.223.1 
440.8 

1.049,3 
187.9 
513.3 

1.732.9 


3.262,6 
438.9 

1.050.6 
167.4 

515.6 
1.773.0 


3,281.2 

440,3 

1.053,7 

186.2 

517,1 

1.787.3 


3.251.8 
424.0 

1044.7 
184.1 
515,9 

1.783.1 


3.241.1 
410.6 

1.043,9 
181.7 
518,7 

1.788.3 


3.252.4 

408.9 

1,048.2 

136.1 

517.0 

1.797.2 


3.270.8 
416.2 

1048.1 
185.1 
516,7 

1,804,3 


773.4 

753.4 
19.9 

-104.0 


789.2 

756.6 

32.6 

-75.7 


744.5 

744.2 

0,2 

-51.3 


760.3 

7484 

t3.9 
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GS6.6 

727,8 
-31.2 
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657.0 

669.6 
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-18,6 


856.3 
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927 5 


937.9 
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944.3 
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3.3 

3.479.2 
2,800.5 
14.123 
11.366 


4.1 

3.725,5 
2.859.0 
14.973 
11.531 


4.1 

3.948.1 
2.893.5 
15.695 

11.509 


3.7 

3.969.1 
2.39B.O 
15.765 
11.511 


2,6 

4 H 001.9 
2.872.4 
15,649 
11.378 


52 
4.021.3 

2.861.9 
15.887 
11.307 


4,5 
4.066.1 
2.877,9 
16.035 

11.343 


1.8 

4 T 107.7 
2.892.5 
16.145 
11.369 


246.4 

244.1 


248.3 
248.8 

Annual 


251.4 
249.2 


251,8 
249.6 

1990 

Oct 


252.5 
250.4 


263,1 

250.9 


253.7 

251.5 

1991 


254.4 
252.3 


1988 


1989. 


1990 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 








Monthly data i 


seasonally adjusted 






105.4 
142.7 


t08.1 ■ 
144.9 


109.2 
144.0 


109.6 
141.5 


100.1 
145.5 


108.0 
1455 


108,2 
145.3 


108.2 
145,5 


115.0 

5.4 
4.O70.8 


117.3 

5,2 
4,384,3 


117.9 
5.4 

4.645.5 


117.7 

5.7 

4.695.9 


116.7 
6,8 

4.302.4 


116.4 

66 

4.625.6 


117.2 
6.7 

4.646.8 


117.0 

6.8 

4.657.2 


3.069.9 
6.69 

' 9.71 
1.488 


3.223,1 

8.12 
926 

1.376 


3,327,6 

7.51 

9.32 

1.193 


3.324,5 

7.19 

9,53 

1.026 


3.389,2 

5.58 

9.00 

1,049 


3,389.0 

6.39 

8.75 

1.056 


3.388.9 

5.25 

6.61 

1.021 


3,396.9 

5,03 

8.55 

1,096 


10.6 

1.49 
137.8 
85.3 
27,2 
13.9 
7.1 


9.9 

1.51 
145.1 
90,8 
28.6 
14.5 
7.6 


9.5 
1.51 
150.6 
96.0 
30.2 
15.2 

7.9 


9.3 
130 
152.0 
97.7 
30.5 
15.2 

7.6 


9.1 
1.49 
153.2 
99.1 
31.0 
15,fl 

6.2 


8.3 

1.49 
152,2 
98.8 
30.8 
15.9 
8.2 


36 

1.50 
153.0 
98.5 
31.1 
15.8 
6.1 


62 

P 152^9 

P 98.3 
P 31.1 

P 15.9 
P 6.0 




Annual 




1990 
NOV 






1991 




' 1988 


1989 


1990 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


126.2 
1.757 
1.231 


138.1 
1.881 
1.134 


145,0 
1.617 
1.187 


129.2 

1.486 
1.164 


136,6 
1.744 
1.145 


134.3 
1.693 
1.137 


130.6 
1.870 

1.120 


129.7 

1.820 
1.130 



1/ Annual data as of December ofthe year Noted. 2/ Private, Including farm. R - revised. P- preliminary. — - not available. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 2 19-03 13. 
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1982 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1986 


1087 


1938 


1069 


1990 


1991 F 


1992 F 


Average 
1981-90 










Annual percent changa 












1.4 
13,7 
-4J 


2.3 

12.6 
-1.1 


3.3 

13.5 

5,0 


3.0 

14.2 

0,6 


3.2 
0.0 

10.6 


3.1 
12.2 
17.0 


4.1 
10.9 
12.3 


3.2 

39.2 

6.0 


1.8 
46.6 

14.2 


0.2 
41.4 
-1.4 


2.6 
26.1 

5.6 


2.7 

19.5 
5.8 


1.1 
3.3 

-4.4 


21 

e.o 

-0.5 


3.4 
4.0 
6.3 


3.4 
4.6 
4.6 


2.6 
2.6 

10.4 


3.3 

2.6 

17.8 


4.4 
2.0 

12.2 


3.6 

4.3 
6.0 


3.5 

4.3 

17.1 


2.2 

4.5 
2.1 


2.7 
3.7 

5.0 


2.0 
5.1 

7.5 


2.4 

15J 
7.0 


2.7 

7,0 
2.7 


2.0 

7.0 
0.0 


0.7 

0.3 
-2.7 


3.5 

10.6 

5.4 


1.2 

13.2 

6.4 


1.7 
22.2 

4.7 


1.0 
02.6 
-1.7 


-4.6 

82.1 
-5.6 


-14.0 
213.3 
-21.3 


-1.3 

149.3 
3.2 


0.0 

26.8 

2,1 


ie 

29.6 
-14.3 


2.6 

40,1 
-3.6 


4.4 

43.0 

6,7 


4.0 
50.3 
-5.3 


S.0 
32.2 
-8.8 


4,3 
41.4 
21.0 


4.0 
71,1 
14.8 


3.7 

103.8 
11.0 


2.8 

151.8 
12.3 


2*8 

48.4 
2.5 


4,7 
21.5 

8.4 


3.6 

59.8 

3.5 


5.0 

6.0 

-0.5 


e.4 

4.6 


7.5 
6.0 

14.6 


6.4 

7.3 

-0.0 


7.0 

5.5 
6.6 


7.8 

7.3 

30.1 


e.o 

11.4 
23.2 


53 

9.8 

11.7 


5.5 

3.1 

11.8 


6.0 

8.7 
7.0 


5.2 

8.7 

10.6 


6.6 

7.0 
11.1 


-1.3 
73.6 

-10,5 


-2.7 

108,7 
-1.5 


3.7 

133.5 
10.2 


3.6- 

145.1 
-7.7 


4.4 

37.4 

-17.0 


3.0 

116.6 

13.6 


O.O 

213.-4 
14.1 


1,3 

346.0 

12.2 


-0.0 

550.5 
6.0 


1.2 

154.3 
0.0 


22 
55.0 

8.0 


1.1 

164.0 

2.7 


2.4 

12,3 
-27.9 


0,7 
17.6 

16.1 


2.1 
10.5 
10.7 


2.4 

13.0 

^13.5 


1.6 

14.6 

-17.1 


0.3 
13.2 
14.3 


2.4 
17.0 
-2.7 


3,1 

21.1 

3.5 


1.6 
14.0 
10.7 


3.6 
17.6 

-2.3 


3,5 

14.2 

4.7 


1.8 
16.5 
-U 


-3.6 

13.3 

-22.0 


-1.7 

12,3 

-23.0 


-2.0 
14.3 

-10.0 


-1.8 
12.2 
-8.0 


4.3 

13.3 
-20.4 


-1.3 
10.1 
12.6 


4.6 

19.4 
1.0 


4.0 
14,5 
10.4 


0.8 

6.5 

17.0 


-7.1 
15.4 

-8.4 


13.2 

12.2 

5.6 


0.7 
14.3 
^3.8 



World, few U.S. 

Real GDP 

Conaumar price* 

March, export* 
Developed Jose U.S. 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

March, export! 
Central Europe & USSR 

Real GDP 

Consumer price* 

March, export* 
Developing 

Real GOP 

Consumer price* 

March, export* 
Asia 

Real GDP 

Consumer prlcei 

Merch. export* 
Latin America 

Real GDP 

CofUtfmer price* 

March, export* 
Africa 

Real GDP 

Cooiumer price* 

Merch. export* 
Middle East 

Real GDP 

Consumer price* 

MerCh, export* 



F - forecast. 

Information contact: Alberto Jewdo. (202) 219-0717. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 





Annual 




1090 
NOV 






1 


001 






1088 


1080 


1000 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


OclFI 


NovP 








1077 


-too 












138 


147 


150 


147 


155 


150 


147 


148 


143 


141 


126 


134 


128 


124 


148 


137 


135 


138 


127 


127 


138 


150 


123 


100 


108 


106 


111 


116 


128 


133 


120 


128 


123 


113 


115 


113 


117 


116 


115 


116 


117 


123 


118 


107 


113 


112 


116 


116 


114 


116 


»5 


B8 


107 


112 


111 
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111 


108 


103 


103 


132 


145 


140 


152 


t53 


163 


148 


160 


159 


161 


108 


102 


02 


05 


02 


80 


88 


87 


84 


83 


185 


102 


102 


205 


398 


364 


365 


380 


273 


217; 


107 


203 


202 


2*7 


440 


410 


412 


440 


298 


230 


140 


162 


164 


106 


172 


133 


121 


127 


124 


184 


138 


144 


144 


162 


183 


120 


106 


114 


no 


189 


124 


1*6 


101 


132 


188 


191 


132 


112 


105 


104 


160 


160 


170 


100 


163 


162 


158 


167 


168 


155 


iee 


174 


103 


196 


102 


188 


180 


175 


176 


170 


120 


140 


141 


131 


117 


122 


127 


t32 


136 


141 


118 


117 


131 
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127 


126 


124 


123 


121 


170 


178 


184 


_ 


-._ 


130 


__ 





189 


— 


157 


166 


171 


: — 


_ 


173 


— •- 


« 


173 


■" 


128 


136 


128 


_ 


~— 


120 


j— 


■" 


123 


"■ 


192 


1*4 


213 


'S^-' 


_ 


2U 


— 


— 


203 


— 


160 


165 


165 


__ 


_ 


163 


— 


^ 


163 


— 


130 


137 


131 


— -■ 


~_ 


138 


— 


— 


132 


**— 


127 


139 


130 


*— 


_ 


163 


— 


^ 


163 


~ ■ 


107 


180 


204 


— 


— - 


196 


— 


"■ 


200 


~~ 


146 


150 


154 


— 


3 


157 


■ — 


— 


160 


— 


216 


223 


231 


__ 


246 


— 


j " 


248 


■"■ 


ISt 


103 


202 


*— 


~— 


210 


*— 


— 


2t6 


*~ 


107 


208 


216 


__ 


~- 


227 


- — 


— 


230 


~™ 


138 


141 


144 


— 


_ 


148 


— 


— 


147 


— 


161 


101 
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_*. 


— 


172 


— 


— 


172 


— 


182 


176 


174 


— 


— r 


173 


— 


— 


173 


— 


147 


152 


167 


__ 


— 


162 


— 


— 


162 


— 


177 


1S5 


101 


— 


~_ 


202 


— 


— 


202 


— 


160 


157 


172 


— 


— 


174 


— 


" 


174 


^ 


81 


83 


82 


70 


82 


70 


7a 


78 


76 


75 


632 


674 


684 


671 


706 


666 


672 


676 


653 


646 


1J67 


1.220 


1.265 


— 


— 


1.200 


— 


— 


1,302 


— 


64 


55 


64 


— 


— 


63 


— 


— 


50 


"~ 



Prlcoi received 
All lam product* 
AIL crop a 
Food or aim 
Feed grain *& nay 
Feed grain i 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crop* 
Fruil. alt 
Fresh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetans* 

Fr**h market 
Potatoee 6, dry bean* 
Live nock 8- product! 
Meat anlmali 
Dairy product! 
Pwfiry & *oo ! 
Pricit paid 

Comroodlllei & penHcri. 
intereat. tax*** A wage rate* 
Production item! 
Feed 
Feeder livtMock 

Seed 

FarUHnr 

Agricultural chemical! 

Fuali & energy 

Farm & motor auppriei 

Autoi & truck! 

Traelora A aell-propelled machinery 

Other machinery 

Building & fencing 

Fa/m aervice* 8i cash renl 
Int. payable per acre on farm real aetata debt 
Tsjoi payabli per acre on firm real eatata 
Wage ralei (eaaaoneiiy adjusted) 
Production item*. InterafMaaei, & wage rate! 

Ratio, prlcee received to price* paid (W) 2J 

PrJcierecelv*d(10lO-l4-iOO) 

Pricee paid. itc. (pa/try Index) M810-14-10O} 

Parity talk) (1610-14-100) {*& 

\t Freih ma/ket for rmnctoui: f^eh market & processing for citrua, 21 Ratio of Fndex of price* received tor aJl torn product! to index ofprlcei paid for 
commodniei&tervicai. intereat. uuaa.&wageratefi. Rauo uses the most recent prices paid Index. Price* paid data a/e quarterly awitl be published 
In January. April, July, i October* R ■ revised. P ■ Preliminary. — ■ not available, 

mi tarnation contact Ann Duncan (202)216-0313, 



January-February 1992 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 1/ 




1990 
Nov 








1991 






1888 


1989 


1990 


Juno 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


OctR 


NovP 


3.72 

6,83 
2.54 

4.05 


3,72 

7.35 
236 

3.79 


2.61 
6.73 
2.30 

3.75 


2.39 

6.30 
2.16 
3.57 


2.55 

7,40 
2.31 
3.89 


2.49 
7.28 
2.27 

3.96 


2.63 
7.09 
2.33 

4.01 


2.80 
7,61 
2.34 
4.10 


3,09 
7.58 
2,30 
3.93 


3,21 

7.58 
2.29 

4.07 


85.20 
7.42 
55.0 


86,00 
0.70 
66.2 


86.00 
5.75 
67,8 


81.40 
9.77 
68,4 


71.60 
555 
67.2 


70.60 
5.36 
65,7 


71.50 
5,66 
66.9 


68.10 
5.64 
65.2 


66.80 
5.49 
62.5 


69.10 
5.42 
62.4 


6.02 
14.70 
27.10 

0.75 
29.90 


7,36 
12.60 
33.10 
11.40 
28.50 


6.15 
11.50 
27.40 
10.50 
18.50 


5.24 
18.70 
30,90 

9.54 
18.90 


8.18 

9.46 

56.40 

14.60 

17.80 


8.05 
6.65 

29.10 
17.00 
21.40 


5.52 
7.97 

22.50 
11.90 

15.90 


4.62 
11.30 

21,90 
10.10 
14,40 


4.25 

10,60 

20,60 

8.60 

14,40 


4.13 
28.80 
30.60 

9.08 
15.70 


17,4 

358.00 

7,18 

5.43 


13.9 
336.00 

7.08 
4.45 


20.9 

349.00 

5,99 

6.21 


19.6 

344.00 

6,44 

6.03 


24,2 
754.00 

21.35 
5.44 


24,8 

19.48 
4.82 


24.6 
399.00 

20,81 
2.86 


29.1 
477.00 

21.97 
1.38 


24,9 

411,00 
11.09 
6.24 


25.3 

401.00 
5.91 
6.16 


66.80 
89.85 
42.54 
69.50 


69,67 
91.84 
43.24 
67.33 


7479 
96.51 
53.99 
56,01 


75.30 

93.80 
50.20 
50,10 


73,60 

106.00 

54.70 

55.30 


71,60 

103.00 

54.20 

57.70 


66,80 
98.30 
51,20 

53.40 


68.60 

96.10 
40.40 
53,60 


70.40 
93.90 
43 60 

51,70 


69.60 
90.00 
38.20 
50.20 


12.2G 

11.15 
34.0 
53.2 

36.9 
138.0 


13.56 
12.3S 

36.1 

70,0 

40.0 

124.0 


13.7B 

12.33 

32.4 

70.4 
38,4 
76.8 


12.70 
10,60 
27.9 
73.1 
42.3 
£6.0 


11.40 
10,40 
31.4 
59.3 
39.7 
71.8 


11.80 
10.80 
32.6 
65.0 
40.0 
56.4 


12.30 

11,40 

32.3 

63.8 
40.7 

53.0 


12.80 
12.10 
32.1 
63.0 
40.2 
53.9 


13.40 
12.70 
31,1 
63.8 
38.9 
68.6 


13.70 
12.90 
29.6 
64.0 
40.0 
51.4 



CROPS 

All wheal {$/bu.J 
Rice, rough ($/cwt) 
Com ($/bu J 
Sorghum (tfcvrt) 

All hay, baled (SAon) 
Soybeans j$/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (ctsJIb.) 

Potatoes ($fcwt) 
Lettuce ($/cwtt 21 
Tomatoes fresh (S/cwrt) 2/ 
Onions ($/cwt) 
Dry edible beam (t/cwt) 

Applet for freih um (cts./lb.) 
Pears tor fresh um ($/ton) 
Oranges, all use* (S/box) 3/ 
Grapefruits all uses {$rt>oxj 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle ($/cwt) 
Calve ■ (Vcwt) 
Hogs (Vcwt) 
Lamb* (Vcwrt) 

All milk, sold to plants fS/cvrt) 
Milk, manuf. grade ($/cwt) 
Broilers (cts./lb.) 
Eggs (cts./doz.) 4/ 
Turkeys (cts./lb.) 
WooJ(cu./U>,>5/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on -tree returns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggs soJd at retail. 5/ Average iocal market price, excluding incentive Payments, 
R m revised. Pa preliminary- — not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6,— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) , 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, Isss food 

Alllood 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eops 

Dairy products 21 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruil 

Processed fruit 
Frsih vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & baksry products 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking Products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, lamb, port, & processed meat, 21 Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact Ann Duncan (202) 219-C313. 



Annual 


1990 
Oct 










1991 








1990 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 










1982-84-100 












130.7 
130.3 


1335 
133.5 


135.0 
134 8 


135.2 
134.9 


135.6 
1354 


136,0 
135.7 


136.2 
136.1 


136.6 
136l7 


137.2 

137.4 


137.4 
137.7 


132.4 


133.6 


135.8 


136.7 


136.8 


137,2 


136,5 


136.0 


136.0 


135.8 


133,4 


135.0 


136.5 


137.1 


137.5 


137.9 


138.4 


138.7 


138.9 


139.: 


132.3 
126,5 
128.8 
129.8 


133.4 

131.7 
130,1 
136.4 


136.0 
133,1 
132.9 

135,2 


137.0 
132.7 

133.4 
133,3 


136.9 
133.4 

134.1 
134.2 


137.4 
133.5 
133.2 
136.1 


136.0 
133 1 
132.6 

136.7 


134.9- 
132.9 
132.3 
135.7 


134.9 
131.9 
131.0 
134.1 


134.4 
131.3 
130.7 
132.7 


1325 

146,7 
124.1 

126.5 
126.3 
170.9 


133.7 
147.0 
125.5 
128.6 
128.1 
163.2 


131.9 
149.6 
133.1 
124,9 
132.5 
195.9 


131.1 
1482 
124,8 
124,5 
133.0 
202,3 


132.7 
147.0 

112.4 
124.4 
132.6 
204.8 


131.5 
146.7 
110.2 
123.9 
131.6 
204.4 


132.5 
146.1 
1139 
124.0 

131.8 
198.8 


132.4 
145.2 
121.0 
124.5 
132.1 
187.4 


131.0 
147.8 
118.0 

125.3 
131.1 
194.3 


131.0 
1494 
116.8 
125.7 
131.7 
185,4 


136.9 
151.1 

182,6 
127,5 


139.5 
1422 
139.9 
127.9 


132.2 
151.1 
133.6 
1282 


132.3 
1092 
144.4 
1284 


132,1 
167.3 
149,1 

128.7 


131.2 
180.5 
165.8 
130.0 


130.6 
157.7 
1643 
129.3 


130.9 
142,2 
156.2 

12B.7 


131.3 
137.8 
143.7 
128.1 


130.5 
134.0 
132.1 
128.7 


140.0 
1247 


141.9 

126,6 


144.3 
128,3 


145.2 
128.2 


145,3 
129£ 


145.7 
129.6 


145.8 
129.9 


146.5 

130.3 


146,5 
129.6 


146.9 
130.5 


113,5 


115.2 


114.9 


1t5£ 


114,9 


113.9 


113.1 


112.9 


112.8 


113.9 


1228 

117.4 
181.5 
129.3 


127,4 
120.5 

185,9 
131.0 


127.7 
120.8 
1976 
142£ 


129.1 
121.9 
199,2 
142.6 


128.3 
121.7 

199.6 
142.7 


125.2 
120.2 
202.9 
143,0 


123.2 
1193 

203.7 
143.4 


123,2 
120.2 
204,7 
143.8 


130.4 
122.2 

205.7 
144.4 


132.0 
123.4 

206.1 
144,5 
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Table 7.-Producer Price indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 



Annual 



1991 



1988 



1989 



1990 



May Juns R 
1982* 100 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Finished good* 1/ 


108.0 


,113.8 


119,2 


122,3 


121.6 


121.9 


121.6 


121.7 


121.3 


122.3 


Consumer foods 


112.6 


118,7 


124.4 


124,8 


125.6 


125,3 


124,6 


123,4 


122.7 


123.0 


Fresh fruit 

Ff ash A dried vegetables 

Dried fruit 

Canned fruit&juice 

Frozen fruit & juke 


113.5 
105.5 
99,1 
120.2 
129,8 


113.2 

118.7 
103,0 
122.7 
123.9 


118.1 

116.1 * 

106.7 

127.0 

139.0 


119.7 
101,5 
108.0 
127.7 
137,0 


134,9 
148,7 
111.4 
127.2 
112,7 


140.3 
135.7 
' 111.4 
127.0 
112.7 


145.0 
107.4 
111.6 
126,5 
112.7 


134.2 
91.4 

110 9 
128.8 
109.5 


132.9 

87,7 
111.5 
129.6 

108.9 


122.5 
78.1 
111.9 
130.3 
116,5 


Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 

Canned veg. Alulces 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Bakery products 


100.4 

108.3 
108.3 
113.9 
88.6 
126.4 


103.9 

119.8 
115.5 
153.8 
119.8 
135.4 


107.8 
116.7 
118.4 
157.3 
117,6 
141.0 


96.2 
114.6 
118.8 

131.0 
121.6 
142.4 


157.0 
114.0 
11S.1 
138.1 
94.6 
145,6 


138.0 
113,3 

117.5 

1467 

96.9 

146.2 


102.0 
113.1 
117.5 
137.6 
100.7 
146.1 


82,6 
111.9 

117.8 
123.7 

109.0 
146.9 


61.8 
110.9 
117,4 

110.6 
105.8 
147.5 


73 5 
111.2 
116.8 

97,0 
105,0 
147.7 


Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits A vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Sort drinks 


99.9 
101 4 

95,0 
111,8 
148.7 
102.2 
11 38 
118.8 
114,3 


104,8 
108.9 
97.7 
120.4 
142.9 
110.8 
119.9 
116,8 
177,7 


117.0 
116.0 
119.8 
113,8 
147.2 
117,2 
1247 
123,2 
122,3 


119,7 

117.4 
124.7 
110,1 
146.2 
117,4 
123.6 
122.1 
122,3 


117.8 
117,3 
118.4 
112,2 
157.3 
111.5 
119.3 
116.6 
125.1 


117.4 

115.5 
120.0 
111.6 
142.3 
112,1 
119.0 
114,9 
125.1 


116.1 
111.6 
121.8 

1133 
146.6 
113.6 
119.2 
111.6 
125.8 


111.2 
104 8 

117.0 
113.5 
139.5 

115.1 
118.4 
117.4 
125.1 


108.1 
104,5 
107,9 
112.8 
142.0 
115,9 
118.2 
1149 
124.6 


108.7 
106,9 
106,4 
111.2 
153.1 
119.1 
119.2 
114.2 
125.3 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


103,1 


108,9 


' 1153 


120,6 


118.2 


118.6 


118.3 


119.0 


118.8 


119.7 


Beverage*, alcoholic 
Apparef 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 


111.8 
1117 
115.1 
171.9 


115.2 
114.5 
120.8 
194,8 


117.2 
117,5 
125,6 
221,4 


117.1 
118.1 
126,2 
224 9 


123.5 
119,3 
128.7 
243.4 


123.4 
119.6 
128.8 
249.1 


123.9 
119.8 
128.7 

254,3 


123.4 
120.0 
129.4 

254.9 


123,3 
120.0 
129.4 
254,7 


123.1 
120.4 
129.2 

2550 


Intermediate materials 2/ 


107,1 


112,0 


114,5 


117,9 


114.0 


114.3 


114,0 


114.3 


114,5 


114.1 


Materials for food manufacturing 
Fiour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 


108,0 
105.7 
108,9 
116.6 


112,7 
114.6 
118,2 
103.1 


117.9 

103.8 
122.7 

H5,a 


117.3 

93,9 

123.0 

115,2 


115.5 

96.3 

121.3 

102,6 


115.4 

96.0 

121.3 

102.7 


115,5 
93.1 

121.4 
95.9 


115.4 

96.3 

121.3 

101.3 


114,5 

93.2 

121,4 

100.9 


115.3 
102.6 
121.2 

100.7 


Crude materials 4/ 


96.0 


103.1 


loss 


124,8 


102,1 


99.8 


99.4 


99,2 


98,0 


99.6 


Foodstuffs & feed stuffs 
Fruits & vegetables 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 


106.1 
108 5 
97.9 
103.3 
121.6 


111.2 
114.8 
106.4 
106.1 
128.8 


113,1 
117.5 
97.4 
115.6 
118.8 


110,5 
109.0 
85.8 
116.5 
110.2 


108,7 
141.9 
92.7 
115.2 
113.9 


107,4 

137.0 

90.2 

112,8 

112.7 


104.9 
123.4 
84,3 
110.2 
119.2 


102.5 
109.7 
93,2 
100.7 
120.4 


102,9 
107.0 
92,4 
101.1 
118,7 


102.5 

97.2 

95.3 

100.9 

109.1 


Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid mMk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 


98.4 
89.4 

134.0 
87.2 

111.9 


107.8 
98.8 

123,8 
93.8 

115.5 


117.8 
100 8 
112,1 
95.8 
119.2 


116.4 
95.4 

119.8 
98.3 

119.6 


133,2 

83.4 
107,5 

93,6 
112.8 


130.8 

65.1 
108.7 

99.6 
113,5 


120,2 
86,6 
993 
99,6 

112.6 


108.7 
90,3 

104.2 
98,3 

114.0 


103.5 
93.3 
107.O 
102,8 
114.4 


96.3 

96.0 

102.1 

103.5 

114.2 


All commodities 


106.9 


112.2 


116.3 


120.6 


116.5 


116.4 


116.0 


116.2 


118.0 


116.4 


Industrial commodities 


106.3 


111.6 


115.8 


121.4 


116,1 


1161 


116.0 


116 4 


116 2 


118.8 


All foods 6/ 


111.5 


117.8 


123,2 


123,1 


124,2 


123.5 


122,7 


121,5 


120.7 


121,1 


Farm products & 

processed loods A feeds 

Farm products 

Processed foods A feeds 6/ 
Cereal A bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 


110,0 
104.9 
112.7 
123.0 
114.7 
114.3 


115,4 
110.9 
117,8 
131.1 
120.1 
118,4 


118.6 
112.2 
121.9 
134.2 

123.1 
120.8 


117.9 

109.5 
122.2 
134.2 
123.0 
120.3 


118.3 
110.4 
122.3 
137.4 
127.8 
124.3 


117.6 
109.1 
121,9 
137.6 
127.6 
124.2 


116.3 

105,2 
121.8 
137.1 
130,3 
123.8 


115.3 

102.6 
121.6 
138,1 
130.0 
123.1 


115,0 

102,8 
121,1 
133.6 

130.6 
123.1 


115.0 
101.2 
122.0 
139.7 
128.5 
123£ 


1/ Commodities road/ for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further Processing to become finished goods. 3/ Aff types & sizes of 
refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market lor (he first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried, 6/ includes all raw, 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 
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Table 8.— Farm- Retail Prici 


a Sprea 


ds 




















Annual 




1990 

Oct 








1991 








1988 


1989 


1990 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Market basket 1/ 














* 








Retail cort{19S2-fl4-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


116.5 


124 6 


133.5 


134.6 


136.4 


139.2 


137.7 


136.8 


136,6 


135.9 


100.5 


107.1 


113.3 


110.9 


110.9 


1097 


107,2 


104.5 


103.0 


101.0 


Farm-retail spread (1952-84-100) 


125.1 


134.1 


144.4 


147.4 


153,1 


155.0 


154.1 


154.1 


154,6 


154.7 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


302 


30.1 


29,7 


28,9 


26.1 


27.6 


27.3 


26.9 


26.4 


26.0 


Meat products 






















Retail cost (1982-84-1 00) 


112.2 


116.7 


128,5 


131,7 


133.4 


133 5 


133.1 


132.9 


131.9 


131,3 


Farm value (1982-84-100) 


99,5 


103.3 


116.6 


119.2 


117.0 


1153 


112,6 


108.6 


102.8 


103.3 


Farm-relail spread (1982-84-100) 


125-2 


130.4 


140,6 


144,5 


150.2 


152.2 


153.9 


157.8 


161.7 


160.0 


Farm value-retaN cost (%) 


44.9 


44.6 


46.0 


45.9 


44.4 


43,7 


42,9 


41.4 


39.5 


39.8 


Dairy products 






















Retail coat (IMS 2-64- 100) 
Firm value (19B2-84b100) 


108.4 


115.6 


126.5 


126.6 


124.4 


123,9 


124.0 


124,5 


125,3 


125.7 


90.6 


99.1 


101.9 


99,0 


64.9 


65.9 


87.8 


90.5 


92.1 


935 


Farm-retail spread (1962-64-100) 


124.7 


130.6 


1492 


155.9 


160.8 


159.0 


167.4 


155.8 


155,9 


155.4 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Poultry 
Retail coat (1&B2-84*100) 
Farm value (1982-64-100) 


40.1 


41.1 


38,6 


36.9 


32,7 


33.2 


34.0 


34.9 


35.3 


35.7 


120.7 


132.7 


132.5 


133.7 


132,7 


131.5 


132.5 


132.4 


131.0 


131.0 


110.2 


117,1 


107,6 


99.0 


103.7 


104.3 


107.7 


107.2 


106.5 


103.0 


Farm-retail spread (1*82-64-100) 


132 6 


150.6 


161.1 


173,7 


166.1 


162.8 


161.0 


161.4 


159.3 


163.1 


Farm value-retail CQSt(%) 

Retail coat (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


48.9 


47.2 


43.6 


39.6 ' 


41.8 


42.5 


43.5 


43.3 


43,5 


42,1 


93.6 


1165 


124.1 


125.5 


112.4 


110,2 


113,9 


121.0 


118.0 


116.8 


76.7 


107.5 


108,0 


114.3 


65.4 


65.2 


96.6 


95.4 


93.7 


95.0 


Farm-retail spraad (1962-64*100) 


123.9 


136,1 


163.2 


145.7 


160,9 


155.0 


145,0 


167.0 


161.7 


155,9 


Farm value-retail coat (%) 


52.7 


58.3 


55,9 


58.5 


466 


497 


64.5 


, 50.6 


51.0 


52.3 


Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost(1982-64«100] 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 






















122.1 


132,4 


140,0 


141.9 


145.3 


145.7 


145.8 


146.5 


146.5 


146.9 


92.7 


101.7 


90S 


76.7 


65.4 


62,9 


81,0 


82.9 


67.2 


90.3 


Farm-retert spread (1982-84-100) 


126.2 


136,7 


146.9 


150,7 


163.7 


154.5 


154.6 


155.4 


164.8 


164.8 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


9.3 


9.4 


7JI 


6.8 


7,2 


7.0 


6.8 


6.9 


7.3 


7.5 


Fresh fruit* 






















Retail 00* (1982-84*100) 
Farm vilue (1962-84-100) 


145.4 


164.7 


174.6 


167.2 


207.3 


209.7 


203.8 


195.9 


203.0 


194.6 


116.5 


108.5 


126 


126.6 


164.2 


208.1 


174.6 


165.9 


176.0 


143.9 


Farm-retail spread (1962-84-100) 


158.7 


176.0 


196.0 


185.9 


218,0 


210.4 


217.3 


209.8 


215.6 


216.0 


Farm value-retail coat (1*) 


25,3 


222 


23.2 


23.9 


28.1 


31,3 


27.1 


26.7 


27.4 


23.4 


Fresh vegetables 






















Retail coats (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1962-84-100) 


129.3 


143,1 


161.1 


142.2 


167.3 


160.5 


157.7 


142,2 


137.6 


134.0 


105.8 


123.3 


124.2 


100.7 


161.6 


134.2 


119.2 


93.0 


91.6 


76.6 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


141,3 


153.2 


165.0 


163.5 


170,1 


204,3 


177.5 


167.5 


161.2 


162.5 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


27.8 


293 


27,9 


24,1 


32.8 


25.3 


25.7 


22.2 


22.6 


19.9 


Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1962-64-100) 
Farm valua (1962-84-100) 






















117.6 


125.0 


132.7 


134.3 


130,5 


130.5 


129.9 


129.8 


129.8 


129.6 


136.6 


133.6 


147,2 


152.5 


125.0 


124,5 


123,4 


1233 


122.9 


120.0 


Farm-retail apread (1982^64*100) 


111.7 


122 3 


128.1 


128.6 


132.2 


132.4 


131.9 


131.8 


131.9 


132,3 


Farm value-retail costs (%) 


27.6 


25.4 


26.4 


27.0 


22.8 


22.7 


22,6 


22.6 


22.5 


22.2 


Fats Soil* 






















Retail coat (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 


113.1 


121 2 


126,3 


128.1 


132.6 


131.6 


131,6 


132.1 


131.1 


131.7 


103.0 


95.6 


107.1 


107.9 


100.0 


96.4 


93.8 


96,2 


95.2 


92.4 


Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 


116.8 


130.6 


133,4 


135,5 


144.6 


144.6 


145.5 


145.3 


144.3 


'146,1 


Farm value-retaH cost (%) 


245 


21.2 

Annual 


22.8 


22.7 

1990 
Nov 


20.3 


19,7 


19.2 


19.6 
1991 


19.5 


18.9 




1988 


1989 


1990 


June 


JuEy 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Beef, Choice 






















Retail prico 2/ (cls./lb) 


250.3 


265,7 


281.0 


291.6 


292.4 


268.4 


285.4 


280,1 


277.2 


281,0 


WhotesaJevalue3/fcta.) 


169.4 


176.8 


189.6 


197.6 


186.1 


178.8 


172.2 


170.8 


174.5 


175.1 


Net (arm value 4/ (cie.) 


148.3 


157.6 


168.4 


174.7 


. 160.9 


156.2 


H45.1 


146.8 


149.8 


152,5 


Farm -retail spread (cts.) 
Wholaiiale-retall 5/(ctS.) 
Farm -whole sale 6/(cls.J 


102.0 


108.1 


112.6 


1169 


131.5 


132.2 


140.3 


133.3 


127.4 


128.5 


80.9 


88.9 


91.4 


94.0 


106.3 


109.6 


113.2 


109.3 


102,7 


105.9 


21.1 


19.2 


21.2 


229 


25.2 


22.6 


27.1 


24.0 


24.7 


22.6 


Farm value-fetail price (%) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cta./1b.) 


59 


59 


60 


60 


55 


54 


51 


52 


54 


54 


183.4 


182.9 


212.6 


222.9 


214.6 


217.7 


214.2 


211.9 


207.7 


205.1 


Wholesale value 3/ (eta.) 


101.0 


992 


U8.3 


119.7 


116.0 


115.7 


111.5 


107.1 


104.6 


97.6 


Nat faj-m value 4/ (eta.) 


69.4 


70,4 


87,2 


79.1 


87.7 


69.0 


81.2 


74.7 


69.4 


60.6 


Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
WholssaJe-retailS/fcts.) 
Farm-whOlesalefl/fctl.) 


114.0 


112.5 


125.4 


143.8 


126.9 


128.7 


133.0 


137.2 


138.3 


144.5 


82.4 


63.7 


94.3 


103 2 


98.6 


102.0 


102.7 


104.8 


103.1 


107.5 


31.6 


28,8 


31,1 


40.6 


28.3 


26.7 


30.3 


32.4 


35.2 


37.0 


Farm vaJue-retaH price (%) 


36 


36 


41 


. 35 


41 


41 


36 


35 


33 


30 



1/ Reiail coaie are baaed on CPI-U 
the quantity of farm equivalent to th 
marketing charges such aa grading 
represents chargee for assembling, 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/Vaiueol 
& byproduct valuta. 47 Market valu 
& other marketing servicee such ee 



of retail price a for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm vslue it the payment for 
e retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm valuee are baaed on puces at first po*nt of tale & may include 

& packing for some commodrtiee. The farm-retai apread. the difference betwsen the retaif price & the farm value. 

processing, transporting, distributing. 21 Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & chowe yield grade 3 
wholesale {boxed beef) i wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation costs 
e io producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts, 5/ Charges for retailing 
wholesaling* and in-city transportation. 6/ Charges for livestock marketing, processing, A Iran sportatron. 



Information contacte: DenleOunham (202) 219-0870, Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712, 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs. 



(See the December 1991 issue) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10.- 


■US Meat Supftlv & Use 
















Beg. 

stocks 


Produc- 
. tionl/ 


Imports 


Total 
supply 


Exports 


Ending 
stocks 


Consumption 

Per 
Total capita 2/ 

Pounds 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 








1 


Million pounds 4/ 








Beef 
1969 
1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


422 
335 

397 
375 


23.087 
22.743 
22.973 
23,284 


2.179 
2.356 
2.320 
2.280 


25.688 

25.434 
25.690 
25.939 


1.023 
1.008 
1.160 
1.245 


335 

397 
375 
325 


24.330 
24.031 
24.165 
24.360 


69.3 
87,8 

87.5 
07.5 


73.66 
78,56 
74-75 
73-79 


Pork 

1989 
1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


437 
313 
296 
425 


15.613 
15.354 

1A.018 
17,204 


896 
698 
819 

655 


17.146 
16.565 

17.133 
18.484 


262 
239 
261 
270 


313 
296 
425 
375 


16.571 

16.030 
16.447 

17.839 


52.0 
49,6 
50.6 
54.4 


44.03 
54.45 
48-49 

39-45 


Veal 5/ 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


5 

A* 
6 

5. 


356 
327 
300 
280 








360 
331 
306 
285 








4 
61, 

s t 
4 


356 

325' 

301 

261 


12 

1.1 
1.0 
0.9 


91*4 

96.51 
100-101 ■ 
94-100 


Lamb & mutton 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


fl 
8 
8 

7 


347 
363 

362 
368 


63 
59 

81 
60 


416 

430 
431 
435 


2 
3 
3 
2 


6 
8 

7 

9 


406 

419 
421 
424 


1,6 
1,5 
1.5 
1.5 


67.32 
55.64 
53-54 

49-55 


ToUT red meat 

1969 

1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


870 

eeo 

707 
812 ■ 


39.602 
38.787 
39.653 
41.136 


3.138 
3.313 
3.200 

3.195 


43.610 
42.760 
43.560 
45.143 


1,287 

1.246 
1.414 

1.517 


060 

707 
812 
713 


41.663 
40.805 
41.334 
42.913 


124.0 
120.1 

120.5 
1243 


— 


Broilers 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


38 
38 
26 

40 


17.424 
18.060 
19.677 

20.658 








17.460 

18,698 
19.903 
20.698 


614 
1.143 
1,165 
1,160 


38 
26 

40 
35 


16.606 
17,529 
18.699 
19.503 


07.1 

70.1 
74.1 
78,6 


59.0 

54.8 

51-52 

47-53 


Mature chicken 

1969 

1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


157 
189 
224 

240 


568 
586 
566 

570 








725 
777 
790 
610 


24 
25 
27 
26 


169 
224 
240 

230 


511 
628 
623 
555 


2.1 
2.1 
2,1 
2-2 


^ 


Turkeys 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


260 " 
236 

306 
300 


4.265 
4.734 
4.857 
4.982 








4.535 
4JO70 
5.163 
5.282 


41 
54 
65 
68 


236 

306 
300 
250 


4.259 
4.610 
4.776 
4.944 


17,2 

18.4 
169 

19,4 


66.7 

63.2 
60-61 

56-62 


Total poultry 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


442 

463 
557 
580 


22.276 

23.982 
25.300 
26.210 








22.720 
24.445 
25.856 
26.790 


878 
1.222 
1.276 

1.273 


463 

557 
580 
515 


21.378 
22.666 

24.000 
25,002 


86.4 
90.7 
95.1 
98,2 


— 


Red meat & poultry 

1989 1*312 

1990 1*123 

1991 F 1*264 

1992 F 1.392 


61.660 
62.769 
64.953 
67.346 


3,138 
3.313 
3.200 

3.195 


66.330 
67,205 
69.416 

71.933 


2.165 
2.470 
2.690 
2.790 


1,123 
1.264 
1.392 
1.228 


63.042 
63.471 
65.334 

67.9t5 


210.4 
210.6 
2t5.6 
222.6 


— 



1/ Tottl including farm production lor red meats & federally Inspected plus nonfederally inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail weight bast* (The beat carcass-to- 
nversion factor **• 70.5) 3/ Dollar* per cwt lor red meat: cents per pound lor poultry. Beef: Medium # 1 . Nebraska Direct 1 .100-1 .300 |fc.; pork: 
& oilts, 7 markets, veal farm price of calves: |«mb & mutton: Choice slaughter lambs. San Angelo: broilers: wholesale 12-ctty average: turkeys: 



retail conversion factor was 70.5) 3/ Dollars per c*t lor 

barrows 4 gilts, 7 markets, ma\ farm price of calves: U. T „. 

wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young hens. ^Carcass weight for red meats & certified read y-to-ncook for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1939 veal trade no longer reported 

separately. F- forecast. — -not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran, or Maxlne Davrfe (202) 219-07(37. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 
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Pro- 








Hatch- 




Consumption 






Beo. 

StOCKS 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


Wholesale 




tion 


port! 


supply 


port! 


use 


stock a 


Total 


capita 
No. 


price* 










Million dozen 










CtsJdoz, 


1&B7 


10.4 


5,868.2 


5.8 


5.864,2 


111.2 


589.1 


14.4 


5.159.5 


254.9 


61.6 


1&BS 


14,4 


5.784.2 


5.3 


5,803.9 


141,8 


605.9 


15.2 


5,041.0 


246.8 


62 1 


1969 


15.2 


5,597.8 


25.2 


5,638.2 


9i. e 


842.9 


10.7 


4,893.0 


237.3 


81.9 


1990 


10.7 


5,659 r 9 


9.1 


5.079.0 


100,5 


875.8 


116 


4,891.7 


234.8 


82.2 


199 1 F 


11,8 


5,731-9 


2.1 


5,745,6 


145.8 


708.4 ■ 


12.0 


4.S81.6 


232 


77-79 


1992 F 


120 


5.770,0 


2.4 


5.784.4 


137.0 


740.0 


12.0 


4,895.4 


230.9 


72-78 



. w Cartoned grade A large eggs* New Yofk, F ■ forecast. 
Information contact Maxme Davis (202) 219-0767. 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use 









Commerclil 




Total 

commflr- 




Commercial 


AJt 
milk 


CCC net removal! 








Farm 






CCC 




Dfup-* 








Produc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg 


Im- 


cJal 


nst re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


Skim «dld! 


Tolal sol Eds 




tion 


uu 


ing* 


•lock 


port! 


!upply 


moval! 


stocks 


ance 


1/ 
S/cwt 


baili 


P**li2/ 












Billion pound* (mllfcfat basla) 








Billion pounds 


19S4 


135,4 


2,9 


132.4 


S.1 


2.7 


140.2 


6.7 


4J 


128.7 


13.46 


12,4 


10.9 


1945 


143.0 


23 


uo.e 


48 


2.8 


148.2 


13,3 


4.5 


130.4 


12.76 


17.2 


15.6 


T906 


113.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.9 


10,8 


4.1 


133.0 


12.51 


14,3 


12.0 


19S7 


142.7 


2.3 


140.5 


4,1 


2.5 


147.1 


e.s 


4.fl 


135,7 


12,54 


9.3 


8.3 


10&8 


145,2 


22 


U2.9 


4.fl 


2.4 


149.9 


9.1 


4.3 


130.5 


12.26 


5,5 


6.0 


1089 


144 2 


21 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


U9,0 


9.4 


4.1 


135.5 


13.56 


0.4 


4.0 


1990 


141.3 


2.0 


146 3 


4.1 


2.7 


153,1 


9.0 


5.1 


139.0 


13.73 


1.6 


4.6 


1991 F 


144.6 


2.0 


146.6 


5.1 


2.6 


154.3 


10.0 


4.7 


139.6 


12,25 


4.2 


6.5 



1/D*Nver#d to plant! ^dealer* do*! not t !fleci deduction!. £/ Arbitrarily weighted average of milkfat baeJi {40 percent) & *klm tolld! baaii (60 percent), f « forecs*. 
Information contact Jim MUler (202) 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry &Eggs_ 



Broilers 
Federally Inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil. Lb.) 
Wholesale pr fee. 

12-city(cUJ|b.} 
Price of grower feed (Won) 
Bro*l er-feed price ratio M 
Stock! beginning of period (mil. IbJ 
BroileMype chicks hatched (mJf J 21 

Turkeys 
Federally Inspected alaughtsr. 
certified (mil. lb ) 
Wholesale prtae. Eastern U.S.. 
8-16 lb. young hsn* (ctsJlbJ 
Price of turkey grower feed (SAon) 
Turkey-feed pries ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
PouJts placed In US. (mil.) 

Eggs 



arm product ton (mil.) 
iverage number of tays__ 
Rate of fay (eggs perlayer 



Average number of layers (mil.) 
Ftate of Jay (~- 
pn farms) 



Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
large icHJdoi.) 3/ 
Price of laying feed (Ston) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, lint of month 
Shell (m». doz.) 
Frozen (mil. doz.) 

Replacement chicks hatched (ml!.) 



3,923.4 



366 



Annual 



1990 



19-91 



1985 1939 1990 Oct May June July Aug Sept Oct 

16.124.4 17.334.2 18.553,9 1.768.6 1.739.9 1.672.1 1,747.7 1.758.2 1.585,3 1.625.4 



563 


59.0 


54.8 


48,8 


62.0 


52.7 


54.3 


54,6 


53,6 


61.6 


210 


237 


218.3 


210 


209 


209 


204 


202 


201 


207 


3.1 


30 


3.0 


2.7 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


32 


3,0 


24.8 


35.9 


363 


23.9 


32.8 


36,3 


41.9 


44.4 


40,1 


40.3 


5.602.4 


6,946.9 


6.314.6 


510.8 


583.4 


566.7 


»1.4 


558 5 


632.8 


527.5 



4.174,6 4.560,9 



478.4 



398.4 



385.0 



412.8 



424.2 



383 



399.0 



31.9 



38.9 



35.5 



34.7 



33.3 



405.9 



33.9 



483.6 



61,2 
243 

3.0 
266.2 
261.4 


66.7 

251 

3.2 

249.7 

290.7 


63.2 

2384 

3.2 

235,9 

304.9 


76,2 

236,0 

3.6 

623.6 

21.5 


623 
236 

3,3 

406.0 

29.0 


62.7 
234 

3.4 

451.3 

28.2 


63,4 
229 

35 

503,1 

28 8 


64.7 

226 

3,6 

571.3 

25.6 


64.4 
230 
35. 

625,8 
21.1 


60.5 

243 

3.2 

657.2 

22,1 


69,410 
277 


67.174 

269 


67.919 
270 


6.786 

270 


5.761 
271 


6.609 
271 


5.800 
271 


5.808 
271 


6.630 
273 


5,872 
276 


251 


250 


251.7 


21.5 


21.3 


20.7 


21.5 


ZXA 


20.6 


21.3 


62.1 
203 

5.3 


81,9 
209 
6,7 


82,2 
202 
6.9 


86,5 
200 
7,3 


67.0 
195 
6,1 


68.8 
194 
6.1 


79.6 

188 
6.9 


76.3 
IBS 
6.8 


75,5 
188 
6.7 


74,5 

199 
6.4 


1.29 
13.1 


0.27 
14.9 


0.36 
10.3 


0.54 
12.6 


0.36 
9.6 


0.45 
10.3 


0.39 
10.8 


0,39 
13.7 


0.30 
12.4 


0.39 
121 



33,7 



1/ Pound! ot feed equeJ In value to 1 dozen eggs of 1 lb. of broiler or turkey Ifve weight. 2/ Placement of broiler chick! It currently rsported for iSStatssonly; hsneeforth. 
hatch of broiler-type chicks will be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggaio volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact Maxme DavU(202} 219-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



MHk prices. Minnesota- Wisconsin. 

3.5%fat($fcwt)1/ 
Whole-tale prices 

Sutter, grade A Chf. {ctsJIb.} 

Am. cheese. Wit. 

aai&mbly pt. (cttJIb.) 

Non1aldrymilMct*^b.)2/ 

USDA nel removals 
TotaJ milk equlv. (mil. tb.) 3/ 
Butter {mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese {mil. lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 

M»k 
Milk Prod. 21 States (mil, Jb.t 

Milk per cow Ob.) 

Number ol mflk cows (1.000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mfl. lb.) 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Government (mil. Ib-l 
Imports, total (mil. lb.) 3/ 
Commerclsl disappearance 
{mil. lb.) 

Butter 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mih lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

American cheese 
Production (mfl. Jb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial dfsappearanct {mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. fb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) - 
Commercial disappearance {mil lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil- gal.) 41 



Milk production (mlL lb.) ■ 
Milk per cow (to.) 
No. of milk cows (1,000) 

Mtlk-feed price ratio 5/ 

Returns over concentrate 5/ 

costs (S/cwt milk) 





Annual 




1990 

Oct ( 








1991 






19€8 


1989 


■1990 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


11.03 


12,37 


1221 


10.48 


10.23 


10.68 


10.99 


11.50 


12.02 


12.60 


132.5 


127J 


102.1 


98J 


97.3 


98.1 


96.9 


98.9 


100.7 


1062 


123.8 
70.7 


136.6 
105.5 


1367 

100.6 


121.2 
66.6 


115.0 

66.1 


121.4 
86J 


128.4 
92.2 


136.1 
92.2 


139.7 

93.9 


140.2 

114.6 


9,070,1 
312.6 
236.1 

267.6 


9,357.0 
413.4 

37.4 



8.951.2 

400.3 

21JS 

117.6 


263.0 

116 



22,6 


1.450.8 

6/ 62.6 

62 

6/ 266 


672.0 

6/ 27.7 

7.1 

6/ 9.4 


339.2 

6/ 15,9 

-0.6 

6/ -0.5 


37.6 

6/ 1.7 



6/ 2.6 


161.1 

07 6.5 

-0.7 

6/ 7,4 


233.1 

10,6 



6V 8.0 


123.51 a 

14.291 

6.643 

145,152 


122,509 

14.369 

8.526 

144,239 


125,714 

14,768 

S.513 

146.284 


10.223 
1.200 

8.516 
7/ 12,086 7/ 


11.226 

1,334 

8,418 

13.261 


10.573 

1.260 

8.389 

7/ 12,486 


10.472 

1.C51 

8,366 

7/ 12,374 


10.316 
1.232 
8.372 

7/ 12.189 


9,926 

1,186 

8,372 

7/ 11,732 


10.196 
1.219 

8 t 367 
V 12.056 


7.473 
4,596 
2.877 

&394 


6,379 
4.256 
4.122 

2.489 


9.036 
4.120 
4.916 
2.690 


13.446 

6.234 

8.216 

248 


16,402 

6.289 

12.113 

238 


19.055 

6.211 

12.844 

265 


19.519 

6.156 

13.363 

234 


19,414 

6.190 
13.225 

231 


16.665 

5,604 

12,961 

223 


17.498 

6.207 

12.290 


136.574 


135,439 


138.947 


12,050 


11,952 


11,968 


12,061 


12,794 


12.021 





1.207.5 
143.2 
909.8 


1.295.4 
214.7 
676.0 


1.302,2 
256.2 
916.2 


106.7 

412.3 

94.1 


126.0 

616.8 
67.6 


98.3 

647.5 

76.5 


38.9 

665.6 

66.0 


85,6 
665,0 
105.6 


84.7 

633.2 

87.1 


105.2 
592.3 


2.756.6 

370.4 

2.570.0 


2.674.1 

293.0 

2,663.1 


2.890.8 

236.2 

2.761.0 


23217 

350.7 
244.4 


247.5 

403.6 
241.8 


235.2 

406.9 
225.6 


225.0 
412.4 

237.8 


£24,5 
404.0 
232.6 


205.8 
393.3 
223.6 


221.6 

375.0 


2,815.4 

39.7 

3.034.5 


2.941.3 
1M.7 

3,208.9 


3.170.4 

93.2 

3.429.8 


273.2 
111.1 

304.4 


2685 
106.9 
296.5 


270.2 
103.3 
291.0 


264.9 

107.7 
288 .4 


269.2 
108.7 
301.2 


270.7 
102.0 
292.7 


266.3 
103.9 


9797 
177.2 

734.3 


674.7 

53.1 

873.0 


876.6 

49,5 

695.0 


54.9 
121,2 
32.6 


101.4 

287.0 

827 


78.6 

326.3 

76.2- 


698 

342.8 

68.0 


56.8 

349.7 

65.4 


44.6 

337.5 

67.2 


46.9 
302.6 


1*448.0 


1.214.0 
Annual 


1,162.9 


68.4 


114.7 


124,9 

1990 


126.4 


118.1 


98.4 
1991 


92.0 


19S€ , 


1969 


1990 


1 


II 


Itl 


IV 


1 


IIP 


NIP 


145.152 

14,145 

10,262 

1.58 

3.99 


144,239 
14.244 
10.126 

1.65 
10.18 


148,284 

14,642 

10.127 

1.72 

10.39 


36.740 
3.627 

10,128 

1 S3 

11.13 


38.626 
3,820 

10,111 

1.69 

10.00 


36,632 
3.620 

10.119 

1.74 

10.60 


36.265 

3.575 

10,151 

1,57 

9.03 


37.470 

3.708 

10.104 

1,49 

8.30 


38.630 
3.855 

10.020 
1.47 
8.10 


36.295 
3,642 
9,967 

1.59 
9.00 



J^^^ Ui ^X£«^J' 71°** *"* fi0jfc 9 emrar ? at(> * P^^ " ^ea. 3/ Milk equivalent, fal basfs. 4/ Hard fee cream, Ice 
7^5fma7^^ deductions. 6/ Includes estimates of butteroii sported through the Dairy Export tr 



■ prslinnfnary. 

Information contact: LaVerne T, WJlliams (202) 219-O770* 



milk, & hard sherbet. 5/ Based on 
Incentive Program (DEIP), 



Table 15 -Wool 



U,S. wool price, (cteTlb.) 1/ 
Imported woof price, {cte Jib.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1,000 tb.) 

Carpet wod (1,000 lb,) 





Annual 






1990 






1931 




1968 


1989 


1990 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


111 


438 


370 


256 


272 


238 


227 


197 


200 


217 


372 


354 


287 


312 


281 


270 


235 


199 


194 


117.009 


120.534 


120,622 


31,726 


26.883 


30,497 


33.320 


36,691 


35,963 


15,633 


14.122 


12,124 


2.950 


3.125 


2.138 


3.088 


3 t 119 


4.644 



rili^«S ri A?,-?l f iT!^yi.^ S ;^f! l L C J m2 b * t ! iSl ? ra r?^ T* rritof y W*« (20,60-22,04 microns) staple 2-3/4' & uP, 2/ Wool price, Charleston, SC warehouse, 
clean basis, Australian 60/62*. type 64A (24 micron). Duty sinca 1982 has been 10.0 cents. — - not available. 



Information contact: John Lawler (202)219-0840. 



January-February 1992 
Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattle oo feed (7 State*] 

Number on feed 0,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
Marketing* (1,000 head) 
" Other disappearance (1.000 head) 

Beef steer^wwn price ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-corn price ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Market pricet (Sfcwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice eteere. Omaha 1,000-1.100 lb. 
Choice steers. Neb. Direct, 

1.100-1.30016. 
Boning utility cow*, Sioux Falls 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no* I.Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hope 

Barrows & gilts. 7-markets 
Feeder pine 

8, Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter thsep & Lam be 

Lamb i. Choice, San Angelo 

twee. Good, San Angelo 
Feeder lembs ' 

Choree, San Angelo 

Whoieaali mat pficee, Midwest 
Boxed beef cut-out value 
Canner & cutter cow beef 
Porklolne.14~18lb.3/ 
Pork belliet, 12-14 lb. 
Hams, skinned. 14-17 lb. 

Ail freah beef retail price 4/ 

Commercial eftughter (1,000 head)* 
Cattle 

Steer* 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulla*, stage 
Calves 

Sheep & lambs 
Hoge 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 
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Annuel 




1990,1 








1991 






1888 


1989 


1990 


Nov 


Juntf 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


8,411 
20.654 
19.918 

1,202 


a. 045 
20.834 
19.422 

1.070 


8,378 
21.215 
19.238 

1,218 


8,729 
2.007 
1,512 

95 


8,585 

1.077 

1.701 

114 


7.847 

1.317 

1.724 

92 


7.348 
1.439 
1.711 

67 


7.009 
1.821 

1.598 
76 


7,156 

2.479 

1.615 

77 


7.943 


31.5 
19.6 


30.3 
18.4 


328 
23.1 


37,3 
23.2 


32.0 
23.6 


31.3 
24.2 


28.5 

21,8 


28.8 
19.9 


29.9 

16.9 


30.5 
16.5 



69,54 



84.72 



72.62 



77.40 



79.93 



74,63 



72.08 



67.25 



67.20 



86.66 



92.16 



93.66 



9730 



95.81 



90.06 



89.74 



68,91 



88,60 



69.90 



71.19 


73.86 


78.58 


81,06 


74 39 


72.16 


67.24 


68.07 


.69.79 


71.02 


4721 


48 .95 


53.60 


46.76 


64.19 


52.41 


50.08 


49.77 


47.83 


43.93 



86.60 



43.39 


44.03 


64.45 


49.70 


54.55 


65,22 


60.78 


46,53 


43.16 


37.82 


36.06 


33.63 


61.46 


46.22 


42.78 


40,98 


36.53 


38.22 


33.76 


30.22 


68.26 
38.88 


67.32 
38.58 


55.54 
3S21 


60.42 
33.83 


55.75 
33.38 


66.50 

34,83 


64.31 
31.06 


53.25 

29.63 


51 20 
28.80 


62.08 
30.75 


90.89 


79.86 


62.95 


57.83 


49.69 


51.81 


53.38 


62.63 


61.70 


62.76 


11050 
87.77 

97.49 
41,25 
71.03 


114.78 
94.43 

101.09 
34.14 
69.39 


123,21 

99.96 

117.52 

53,80 
87.70 


128.32 

91.11 

93.94 

60.57 

108,00 


120.61 
105.15 
123.49 

56.48 
NQ 


115.82 
101.89 

121.73 
50.40 
85.00 


111.54 

1 01 .23 

117.54 

42.01 

85.00 


110.61 
99.69 

105.85 
38.97 
85.00 


113.04 
96.16 

100.87 
32.26 

87.25 


113.43 
01.06 
88,63 
30,04 
81.00 


224.81 


233,97 


254.99 


263.40 


264.60 


263.39 


261.58 


25623 


259.12 


261.46 


35.079 

17.346 

10.753 

6,338 

644 

2.506 

5.293 

87.795 


33.917 
16.639 

10,406 

6.316 

657 

2.172 

5>46£ 
88.691 


33,242 

16.587 

10,090 

5.920 

644 

1.789 

5.654 

85.135 


2.701 

1.302 

787 

669 

53 

153 

481 

7.532 


2.700 

1,445 

813 

400 

51 

92 

406 

6.296 


2,844 

1,516 

883 

415 

51 

111 

. 451 

6.733 


2,006 

1,643 

893 

416 

55 

112 

458 

7.279 


2.703 

1.386 

852 

414 

61 

119 

477 

7.359 


2,933 

1.465 

882 

625 

61 

131 

623 

8.498 


— 


23.424 

387 
329 

15.623 


22.974 
344 
341 

15.759 


22,634 

316 

357 

16,299 


1.842 
28 
30 

1.373 


1.674 
20 
25 

1.140 


1,996 
22 
29 

1,207 


2.077 
22 
27 

1,299 


1.939 
24 
29 

1.315 


2,115 
27 
32 

1,534 


— 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



Cattle on food (13 State*) 
Number on teed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on reed (1,000 head} 
Marketings (1,000 head) 
Other disappearance (1 ,000 head) 

Hoga&plgs{l0State«)6/ 
inventory (1 ,066 head) 1/ 
Breeding (1.000 head) 1/ 
Market(1,OO0head)1/ 
Farrowlnoa ( 1 .000 head) 
Pig crop (1,000 head) 



1S88 



10.114 

24.423 

23.459 

1,390 



42.675 
5.435 

37.240 
9.370 

72.268 



1989 



9.688 
24.469 
22.940 

1,274 



43.210 
5,335 

37,875 
9.203 

71,807 



1990 



9,943 
24,948 
22.581 

1.393 



42,200 
6.275 

36.925 
6.955 

70.549 



10.063 

5.086 

6,988 

400 



40.190 
£.245 

34.945 
2,458 

19.576 



III 



8.761 

6.333 

5.741 

261 



42.630 
5.405 

37.225 
2.236 

17.684 



IV 



9,092 

7,486 

5,254 

347 

44.120 
5.300 

38.820 
2.238 

17.459 



10,977 

5.692 

5.338 

462 



42.900 
5,257 

37.643 
2,129 

16,770 



10.869 
4.890 

5.869 
464 



41.990 
5.450 

36.540 
2.577 

20.555 



\\l 



IV 



8.540 



9.426 

5.364 

6.968 6/ 6.155 

282 — 



44.470 
5.700 

38.770 
2.441 

19,260 



46.950 
5,685 

41.265 
6/ 2.433 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/Busheraof corn equaMn value to 100 pounds live weight. 3/ Pffor to 1984, 8-14 lb.: 1984 & 1985. 14-17 lb; beQlnnlng 1986. 14-13 lb. 4/ New 
series estimating the composite price of aJJ beef grade* A ground beef sold by retail stores. This new series ttfn addition to. but does not replace, the leriee for the retail 
price of Choice beef That appear* in table 8, 5/ Quartere are Dee. of preceding raar-Feb. (0, Mar.-May (LI}. June-Aug. (III). a\ Sept-Nov. (IV). 6/ Intentions. 
"CI asset estimated. May not add to NASS totaE* due to founding. — - not available. NO - no quotation. 

Information contact: Polly Cochran (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 17. 


—Supply & Utilization 

Area 


^ 






















Total 


Feed 
and 


CHher 
domes- 












Set 






Farm 




* tide 




Harvei- 




Produc- 


•apply 


raaid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


price 




3/ 


Planted 


led 


Yield 
Bujacre 


tion 


4/ 


uaJ 


uaa 


port* 


UN 


•toeka 


6/ 






Mll.«cre» 










MH.bu. 








$/bu. 


Wheat 
1966/87 


21.0 


72,0 


60.7 


64.4 


2.001 


4,017, 


401 


706 


990 


2.196 


1.821 


2.42 


1087/08 


2X0 


65,8 


55,9 


37.7 


2.108 


3 r 945 


280 


806 


1,588 


2.634 


1,261 


2,57 


1988/89 


22.5 


65,5 


53,2 


34.1 


1.612 


3.096 


146 


820 


1.410 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


089/90' 


0,6 


76.6 


62.2 


32.7 


2.037 


2.762 


139 


653 


1.233 


2.225 


536 


3,72 


1 990/9 r 


7.6 


77,2 


60.3 


39.5 


2.736 


3.309 


480 


388 


1.063 


2.444 


866 


2.61 


1091/92- 


16.2 


69.0 


67.7 


34.3 


1.081 


2.886 


350 


897 


1.225 


2.472 


414 


2.85-3.05 


Rice 
1986/87 




MIL. acre* 




LbJaCre 






Mil. cwi (rough equlv.J * 






t/ewt 


1 48 


2.38 


»2.36 


5.651 


133.4 


213.3 


_ 


6/77.7 


6*2 


161,9 


51.4 


3.76 


1087/88 


1,57 


2.36 


2,33 


m 


120.6 


164.0 


— 


6/80.4 


72,2 


152.6 


31,4 


1XJ 


1 088/89 


1.09 


2,03 


2,00 


150.0 


105,0 


— 


6/ 823 


85.9 


168.2 


26.7 


6 63 


1 939/00 * 


1.18 


2.73 


2,69 


6,749 


154. 6 


185.6 


^ 


6/82,1 


77.2 


150.3 


263 


7.35 


1900/01' 


1.02 


2.89 


2*81 


6,507 


154.0 


186.0 


— 


ti 90,6 


70.9 


161.6 


24.6 


6.60-6.80 


1001/02* 


0.6* 


2.87 


2 83 


6.616 


15O.0 


188.7 


— 


ti 92,6 


68.0 


160,8 


27S 


6,75-7.75 


Com 
1936/87 




MH.terei 




BuJacra 








MIL bu. 








|/bu. 


14.3 


76.0 


68.9 


119.4 


8,226 


12,267 


4.701 


1J92 


1.492 


7.396 


4.882 


1.60 


1087/68 


23.1 


66.2 


50.6 


110,8 


7.131 


12.016 


4.812 


t h 229 


1.716 


7.767 


4.250 


1.94 


1086/69 


20.6 


67.7 


58.3 


84,6 


4929 


9.191 


3.081 


1,251 


2.028 


7,260 


1.030 


2.64 


1080/00' 


10.* 


72.2 


64.7 


116.3 


7,525 


0,458 


4.455 


t.200 


2.3G9 


8,113 


1.344 


2,36 


1000/01* 


10.7 


74.2 


67.0 


116.6 


7,933 


0.281 


4.709 


1,325 


1J27 


7.761 


1.521 


2,28 


1001/02* 


7.3 


76.0 


68.7 


108,0 


+ 7.486 


9,000 


4.850 


l H 350 


576 


7.775 


1.234 


2.20-2.60 


Sorghum 
1986/87 




Mil. tore* 




BuJacra 








Mil. bu. 








5/bu. 


2.9 


16.3 


119 


67.7 


939 


1.490 


536 


12 


108 


746 


743 


1.37 


1087/86 


4.1 


11.8 


10.6 


60.4 


731 


t.474 


555 


25 


232 


812 


663 


1,70 


1088/80 


3,0 


10.3 


9.0 


63.8 


677 


1.239 


468 


22 


310 


800 


440 


2.27 


1080/00' 


3.3 


12.6 


nil 


65.4 


615 


1,055 


517 


15 


304 


635 


220 


2,10 


1990/0r 


3,3 


10.6 


9.1 


62.9 


671 


791 


401 


14 


233 


643 


143 


2.12 


1001/02' 


2.3 


11.0 


0.7 


50.4 


678 


722 


300 


15 


200 


605 


117 


2.15-2.55 


Barley 
1086/87 




Mil, acrvi 




BuJacre 








Mil. bu. 








$/bu. 


2.0 


13,0 


12.0 


60.8 


609 


042 


298 


174 


134 


606 


336 


1.61 


1987/86 


2.9 


10,9 


10.0 


52.4 


521 


869 


253 


174 


121 


648 


321 


1.81 


1988/89 


2.8 


9.6 


7.6 


30.0 


200 


622 


106 


180 


70 


425 


196 


2.80 


1089/90' 


2.3 


0.1 


63 


48.6 


404 


614 


100 


179 


84 


4S3 


161 


2.42 


1900/01 ' 


2.9 


8.2 


7.5 


58.1 


422 


508 


100 


164 


GO 


462 


135 


2*14 


1991/02' 


2.1 


8.9 
Mil. acre* 


6.4 + 


65.2 
BuJacra 


464 


620 


215 


175 
Mil, bu, 


G5 


476 


145 


2.05-2.15 
S/bu. 


Oata 
1080/87 


0.5 


U.7 


6.6 


56.3 


385 


601 


385 


83 


» 


463 


133 


1.21 


1987/80 


0.8 


17.9 


6.9 


64.3 


374 


552 


358 


61 


\ 


440 


112 


1.58 


1088/89 


0.3 


13.9 


5.5 


39.3 


218 


303 


104 


100 


1 


204 


98 


2,61 


1 080/00 * 


0.4 


12.1 


6.0 


54.3 


374 


538 


266 


115 


1. 


381 


157 


1,49 


1000/01' 


0.2 


10.4 


5.9 


60.1 


358 


565 


294 


120 


t 


414 


171 


1.14 


1901/02* 


0.5 


8.6 
Mil.tcfti 


4J 


60.6 
Buyacre 


243 


479 


245 


125 
Mil. bu. 


*T' 


371 


108 


1.10-1.20 
*/bu. 


Soybean • 
1988/87 





00.4 


66.3 


33.3 


1,943 


2.479 


7/ 106 


1.179 


767 


2,042 


436 


4.76 


1087/86 





58.2 


57.2 


33.0 


1,038 


2.375 


7/ 07 


1.174 


802 


2 H 073 


302 


5.80 


1088/69 





58.3 


STA 


27.0 


1,649 


1,855 


7/ 88 


1.058 


627 


1.673 


162 


7.42 


1030/00' 





60.8 


59.6 


32.3 


1.024 


2.109 


7/ 101 


1.146 


623 


1,670 


239 


5,60 


1990/01' 





57,8 
59.8 


56^ 


34.0 


1,026 


2.167 


7/ 04 


1.187 


557 


1,638 


320 


5.76 


1991/92' 





58.6 


33.5 


1.962 


2.296 


7/ 06 


1,235 


650 


1,981 


315 


6.25-5.75 


















Mlf. lbs. 








8/QfJlb. 


Soybean oil 
1988/87 










12.783 


13.745 


^^ 


10,833 


1,187 


12,020 


1.726 


15.40 


1037/88 





M 


^ 


„ 


12.074 


14,805 





10.930 


1,873 


12.803 


2.092 


22,67 


1088/89 


~m 


_ 


— 


_ 


11.737 


13,907 


*_* 


10,501 


681 


12,262 


1.715 


21.10 


1980/90* 





*_ 


— 





13.004 


14.741 


— 


12,083 


1,353 


13.436 


1.305 


22.30 


1090/01' 











_ 


13.408 


14,730 


_ 


12.185 


780 


12.965 


1,765 


21,00 


1001/02' 


^~ 


^~ 


^~ 


^~ 


13,875 


15.650 


^~ 


12.300 
1,000 tone 


1,100 


13,400 


2,250 


17.5-20.6 
9/ Woo 


Soybean mail 
1966/87 


























— 


— 





_ 


27.758 


27.070 


_ 


20.387 


7.343 


27,730 


240 


163 


1087/88 


— 


JL 


— 





28,060 


28,300 


_ 


21.203 


6,854 


28.147 


153 


222 


1988/80 


— 


— 


— 





24.043 


25.100 


— 


10.667 
22.658 


5.270 


24.027 


173 


233 


1989/00- 


— 


_ 


^ 





27,719 


27.000 


_ 


5,024 


27.562 


318 


174 


,1090/91' 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


23,325 


28,666 


_J 


23.257 


6.124 


28,39 V* 

20.27f 


286 


170 


1001/02* 





— 


— 


— 


29.285 


20.575 


— 


23.276 


6.000 


300 


165-185 



See footnote* ftl find of iabta 



January-February 1992 

Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 
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Area 





Set 




Hirve fr- 






Aside 


Planted 


ied 


Yield 




3/ 












Mil. flora ■ 




Lb Ac re 


krtton 10/ 










1085/67 


4.2 


10.0 


8.6 


S52 


1087/88 


4.0 


10,4 


10.0 


706 


1086/88 


2.2 


12.6 


11.0 


619 


1080/90* 


3,6 


10.6 


9.6 


614 


f 98Q/91* 


2.0 


12.3 


11.7 


634 


1081/93* 


0.9 


14.1 


13.3 


648 







Feed 


Other 








and 


domes- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


tion 


supply 


ual 


use 


ports 








Mil. bales 




07 


19.1 


_ 


7.6 


6.7 


14.8 


19,8 


— 


7.6 


6,6 


1S,a 


21.2 


— 


7.6 


5.1 


12.2 


18.3 


— 


8.B 


7.7 


16.6 


18.6 


— 


8.7 


1A 


18.0 


20.4 


— 


9.1 


7.2 



Total Ending 
use Stoofes 



14.1 
14,2 
13,9 
16.6 
16,4 
16,3 



5.0 
5.8 
7.1 
3.0 
24 
A, 2 



11/ 



price 
6/ 



62.40 
64.30 
56,60 

6&20 
68.10 



'December 11, 1091 Supply 8. Demand Estimates. 1/ Marketing yetr beginning Juns 1 lor wheat, barley, & oats, 
corn, 4 *orohurn t October 1 for soymeal & soyOiJ. V Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) ■ 2.471 acres, 1 metrloton 
soybeans. 39 3879 bushels Of Com Or sorghum, 45,0206 buehels of barley, 88,8044 pueheis of oats, 22.046cwl of 
dJvereion. P\K icreage reduction, 50-92, &0-92 progrsmi. Data for 1891/92 an preliminary. 4/ Includes ImPorti 
by farmsri. Doei not Include an a Do wanes for loam outstanding 5. Government purchase!. 8/ Residual Included 
eversge of orudi eoybesn oil Dicatur. 9/ Simple iveragi of 44 percent, Decatur. 10/ Upland 4 extra long staple, 
resulting In en unaccounted difference between supply &u»e estimate* 8. changes In ending stocks. 11/USDAls 
— ■ not available or not applicable. 

Information contsci: Commodity Economics Dlvielon, CropeBrenCh (202) 219-0840. 



August 1 for cotton 8. rice, September 1 lor soybeans. 
m 2204.622 pounda. 36,7437 bushels Of wheat or 
rice. 8. 4.69 480-pound bales of cotton. 3/ [noludss 
. WMsrketlng-yearttsighted average pries recslved 
n domestic uee. 7/ Includes seed. ft/Simple 
Stocks setimates based on Census Bursau data, 
prohibited from publishing cotton pries projections. 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 



Wheat. No. 1 HRW. 

Kansas City (|/bu.)£/ 
Wheat. DNS. 

MinnsapollB(|Vbu.)3/ 
Rica. «.fiTLMl/twt) 4/ 

Corn. no. 2 yellow. 30 day. 
Chicago (sAu.) 
Sorghum, no, 2 yellow, 



Kansas City (S/cwt) 
Barley, feed. 
Pu!u£M$/bujS/ 





Marketing year 1/ 




1000 
Oct 






1091 






1086/87 


1987/88 


1888/80 


1989/00 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


2.72 


2.96 


4.17 


4.22 


2.81 


2.89 


2.91 


3.10 


3.31 


3.64 


3.07 
10,26 


3.15 
10,25 


4.38 
14.85 


4.16 
16,55 


2.85 
13.76 


3.04 
17.25 


2,94 
16.05 


3.10 

16.40 


3.21 
- 16.50 


3,68 
16.80 ■ 


1.64 


2.14 


2.68 


2.62 


2.24 


2,43 


2.40 


2.52 


2.48 


2.60 


2.73 


3.40 


4.17 


4.24. 


3,70 


4.02 


4.06 


4,22 


4.24 


4,30 


1,44 


1.78 


3,32 


2.20 


2,11 


2.02 


1.89 


1,92 


2.08 


2.18 


1.69 


2.04 


4.11 


3.20 


2.30 


2.26 


2.14 


2.14 


2.21 


2.38 


53.2 


63.1 


6X7 


69.8 


70.6 


79.1 


71,3 


ee.4 


62.4 


58.3 

if 


62.0 
61.6 


72.3 

76.3 


69.4 
60,2 


82.3 

83.6 


81.6 
82.4 


838 


eo.7 


72.9 
76.5 


60.9 
73.1 


67.6 
70.3 


5.03 


6.67 


7.41 


5.86 


6*09 


6.05 


6.39 


6.65 


6.90 


5.88 


15,40 


22.70 


21.10 


22.30 


23,59 


18.70 


19.10 


20.20 


20.50 


19.67 


162.70 


221.90 


233.50 


173.76 


172.50 


171.10 


169.70 


177.60 


191,90 


183,00 



Barley, malting. 
Minneapolis (J/bu.) 

U.S. Price. SLM, 
1-1/l6ln.(cte./lb.)6/ 
Northern Europe prices 
Index cisJIb.) 7/ 
U.S.Ml-3/32ln.(ctsJlb,)67 

Soybesns. no. 1 yellow, 30 day, 

Chicago (t/bu,) 

Soybean o<1 h crude, 

Decatur (ctsJlb.) 

Soybean meal. 444% protein, 

Deoabir {S/ton) 

1/ Beginning Juns 1 lor whast 8. barley: Aug. 1 for rice 8. conon; Sept. 1 for corn, sorghum 8. soybean*: Oct. 1 for soymeal 8.011, 2/ Ordinary Proleln, 3/14% protein. 
4/ Long grain h milled basis. 57 Beginning Mar. 1067 reporting point changed Iroin Minneapolis to Duiuth. 6/Averags spot market. V Uverpooi Cotlook (A) Index; aver sgs 
or^velowesTpiioeiol 11 telectedgrowthe, e/Memphlsterrilorygrowths. — * not available. 

Information contact Joy HarwOOd (202) 219-0840. 
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Table 19— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



Payment rates 



Find ley 
Basic or announced 





Target 


loan 


Joan 






price 


rale 


raiel/ 


Deficiency 










*/bu. 


Wheat 










1936/87 5/ 


4.38 


3.00 


2.40 


1.98 


1987/88 


4.38 


2.85 


2.26 


1,81 


1988/69 


4.23 


2.76 


2 21 


0.60 


1989/90 


4,10 


2.58 


2.06s 


0,32 


1990/91 6/ 


4.00 


2.44 


1.95 


1.28 


1991/92 


4,00 


2.52 


2.04 


M.35 


1992/03 


4.00 


2.66 


2.21 


S/cwt 


Rice 










1 985/86 


11.90 


8.00 


6/ 3.16 


3.90 


1986/87 St 


11.90 


7.20 


a/ 3,94 


4.70 


1987/88 


11.66 


6*4 


• B/ 6.79 


4.82 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


8/ 6.21 


a» 


1989/9G 


10.80 


6.50 


8/ 5.71 


1990/91 6/ 


10.71 


6,60 


87 5.06 


4.21 


1991/92 


10.71 


6.60 


~~ 


3.76 

$/bu. 


Corn 










1986/87 6/ 


3.03 


2,40 


1.92 


1.11 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 


1.82 


1.09 


1988/89 


2.93 


£21 


1.77 


0.36 


1989/90 


2,84 


2,06 


1,65 


0.56 


1990/91 6/ 


2.76 


1.96 


1.67 


0,53 


1991/92 


2.75 


1.69 


1.62 


0.68 


1992/93 


275 


2.01 


1.72 


$/bu. 


Sorghum 
1986/87 6/ 










2.88 


2.28 


1.62 


1,06 


1987/88 


2.88 


2.17 


1.74 


1.14 


1988/89 


2.78 


2.10 


1.66 


0.46 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 


1.57 


0.66 


1990/91 8/ 


2.61 


1.86 


1.49 


0.58 


1991/92 


2.61 


1.80 


1.64 


0.56 


1992/93 


2.61 


1.91 


1.63 


1/bU. 


Barley 
1986/87 6/ 


2.60 


1.95 


1.66 


0.99 


1987/83 


2.60 


1.86 


1,49 


0.79 


1988/89 


2.51 


1.80 


1.44 


0.00 


1989/90 


2.43 


1.68 


1.34 


0,00 


1990/91 6/ 


2.36 


1,60 


1.26 


0^2 


1991/92 


2.36 


1.54 


1.32 


0.62 


1992/93 


2.36 


1.64 


1.40 




Gate 








$Jbu. 


1986/87 5/ 


1.60 


1.23 


0.99 


0,39 


1987/88 


1.60 


1.17 


94 


0.20 


1988/89 


1.55 


1.14 


0.90 


0.00 


1989/90 


1.60 


1.06 


0.65 


0.00 


1990/91 6/ 


1.45 


1.01 


0.81 


0.33 


1991/92 


1.45 


0.97 


0.63 


0.35 


1992/93 


1.45 


1.03 


0.66 


$/bu. 


Soybeans 10/ 
1986/87 5/ 










— 


— - 


4.77 


_^_ 


1987/88 


— 


— 


4.77 


_^ 


1988/89 


~ 


— 


477 


_^_ 


1989/90 


^_ 


~— 


4.53 


_^ 


1990/91 6/ 


^_ 





4,50 


_^_ 


1991/92 


— 


__ 


5 02 




1992/93 


~^ 


~^ 


5.02 


CtSJID. 


Upland cotton 
1986/87 5/ 










81.0 


65.00 


12/44,00 


26.00 


1987/88 . 


79,4 


52.25 


13/ 60.00 


17.3 


1988/89 


75.9 


51,80 


13/ 61.89 


19.4 


1989/90 


73.4 


50.00 


13/ 65.05 


13,1 


1990/91 6/ 


72.9 


50.27 


13/ 63.00 


7.3 


1991/92 14/ 


72.9 


60.77 


13/ 


10.0 


1992/93 


72,9 


52.35 


13/ 





Paid land diversion 
Mandatory Optional 



1.10 



2.00 



3.60 



0.73 



2.00 
1.75 



0.65 



1.00 
1.65 



0.57 



i.eo 

1.40 



0.36 



0.80 



Effective 




Partici- 


base 


Program 


pation 


acre* 2/ 


3/ 


rate 4/ 


Mil. 


Percent of 


Percent 


acres 


baee 


of bate 


91.6 


22.5/2,5/6-10 


35 


87.6 


27.6/0/0 


sa 


84.8 


27.6/0/0 


86 


B2.3 


10/0/0 


78 


80.5 


7/ 5/0/0 


63 


79.3 


16/0/0 


85 


"■ ■ 


6/0/0 


— " 


4.2 


20/15/0 


90 


4.2 


35/0/0 


94 


4.2 


36/0/0 


96 


4,2 


25/0/0 


94 


4.2 


25/0/0 


95 


4.2 


2O/0/0 


94 


4.2 


5/0/0 


95 


81.7 


17.5/2.5/0 


66 


81.6 


20/0/16 


91 


92.9 


20/0/10 


87 


82.7 


10/0/0 


60 


62.6 


10/0/0 


77 


62.9 


7.6/0/0 


77 ■ 




5/0/0 


~^~ 


19.0 


9/ 17.5/2.5/0 


74 


17.4 


20/0/15 


85 


168 


20/0/10 


82 


16,2 


1O/0/0 


71 


15.4 


10/0/0 


70 


13.6 


7.6/0/0 


77 




6/0/0 




12.4 


9/ 17.5/2,5/Q 


72 


12.5 


20/0/15 


85 


12.4 


20/0/10 


79 


12.3 


10/0/0 


67 


11.9 


10/0/0 


68 


11.5 


7.5/0/0, 


76 


~ 


5/0/0 


■■ ■ 


9.2 


9/ 17.5/2.5/0 


38 


6.4 


20/0/15 


45 


7.9 


5/0/0 


30 


7.6 


5/0/G 


18 


7.5 


5/0/0 . 


09 


7.3 


0/0/0 


38 


^— 


0/0/0 





— 


11/ 10/25 


^K- 


— — 


11/ 0/25 


^__ 


— — 


11/ 0/25 


™_ 





11/ 0/25 


— " 


155 


26/0/0 


92 


14.5 


25/070 


93 


14.6 


12.5AJ/0 


89s* 


14.6 


2570/0 


89 


14.4 


12.5/0/0 


86 


14.6 


5/0/0 


64 





10/0/0 





1/There are no RndJey fpan rates for rice or cotton. See footnotes 8/. 12/. and 13/. 2/ National effective crop acreags base as determined by ASCS, Net of CRP. 
* p H9 Ta F r *<\u»* mMi * for Participatory producers (mandatory acreaQe reduction program/mandatory paid land diversion/opttonaJ paid land diversion). Acres idled 
mud . bs i devoted toa conserving useto receive program benefits. 4/ Percentage of effective base acres enrolled in acreage reduction programs. 5/ Payments and loans 
received in cash were i reduced by 4.3 percent In 198e/87doe toGramm-ftudmen-Hoflings. 6/ Payments and loans were reduced by 1.4 percent in 1990/91 due to 
Gramm-Ri^an-+lollin9s, Budget Reconciliation Act reductions lo deficiency payments ratei were aiso In affect in that year. Data do not Include these reductions. 
7/ Under 1990 modified extracts, participating producer* plant up 1o105perc*nt of their who*t bam *cre* For every acre plamed above 95 percent of baee. the 
acreage used to compute deficiency paymenti iwai icut by 1 acre. 8/ A marketing Joan has be»n in effect lor rJce since 1985/86, Loans may be repaid at the lower oh e) 
th* loan rate or b> the adjusted worfd market price (announced weekly). However, loans cennot be repaid at less then e specified fraction or the loan rate. Data refer 
to annual average adjusted wortd prices. 9/ The sorghum oats, and barley program* are the vame ae for com except a« indicated. 10/ There are no target prlcee, baee acres, 
•creage reduction program*, or deficiency payment raiei tor ioyb«*ns. 1U Nominal percentage ol program crop base acres permitted to shift into soybeans without tots of baee. 
\2J A marketing k>an has been in affect Jor cotton i Since 1986/87. The loan repayment rate was flxedat 60 percent of the loan rata In 1986/87 (Plan A). 13/ In 1987/88 and 
after, loans may be "paid at the lower & a) the loan rate or b> the adjusted world market price (announced waekly; Ran B). Starting In 1991/92, loans cannot be repaid 
at less then 70 percent of the loar. rate. Data refer to annual average adjusted world prices. 14/A marketing certirtcan program was implemented on Aug. 1.1991. 
— - not available. 

^N^l*: *** *h* h -.^f *+ e^* Of'i^ , »h* '^t . I» rv^iS. 

Information contact Joy Harwood (202)219-0840. 
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1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



19B8 



1939 



1990 P 



Citrus 1/ 
Production (1 .000 ton) 
Per capita consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 

Non citrus 3i 
Production (1,000 tons) 
Per capita consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 



F.o.b. shipping point prices 
Applet {Stearton) 4/ - 
Pear* (S/box) 5/ 

Grower plica* 
Orange* ($rt>ox) 8/ 
Grapefruit (tfbox) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh apples (mil lbs.) 
Fresh pears (mil. lbs) 
Frozen fruits {mil. lbs.) 
Frozen Ofinge 
juice ML lb«.) 



12,139 
24.3 


13,682 

29.5 


10.832 
24.0 


10.525 
22.6 


11,053 
26.0 


11.993 
25.8 


12.761 
26,4 


I3 f 188 
25,4 


11.324 
22.4 


14.658 

62.3 


14,168 

&3.e 


14.301 
67.7 


14.191 
66.7 


13,874 
69,3 

1991 


16.011 
75.4 


15,393 
72.7 


16,321 
74.3 


15.572 
69,3 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


14.00 
13.85 


14.00 
13.48 


14,00 
13.74 


14.00 
15,12 


14.00 
18.90 


14.00 


14.00 


19.20 
13.00 


14.00 
13.00 


5.93 
4.60 


7,41 
5,43 


7.37 
5,10 


7.95 
4.91 


21.35 
5.44 


19.4S 
4,82 


2081 
2 86 


21,97 
1.33 


11.09 
6.24 


2,100.7 
145,4 
679.6 


1.569.8 

95.0 

635.2 


1.060,9 

50.8 

566,7 


690.7 

14.7 

549.8 


335.8 
590.6 


163.0 

12,8 

762,6 


17,7 
137.5 
833.2 


2.723.6 

456.3 
871.8 


5*133.7 

420.8 

1,027.9 


1,199.5 


1.236.7 


1,363.2 


1.304.7 


1.110.6 


967.7 


876.9 


765.2 


584.2 



1/1990 indicated 1939/90 season. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption, 
5/D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped. U.S. no. 1, 135 8. 6/ 

Information contact: Wynnlce Napper {202) 219-0834. 



3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 125's, 
U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. P* preliminary. — ■ not available. 



Table 2 1 .—Vegetables 



Production 



Calendar year 



1931 



1982 



1983 



1934 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1S0S 



1839 



1990 



Total vegetables (1,000 cwt) 
Fresh(1.00ocwty1/3/ 


392,343 


430,795 


403,509 


456.334 


453.030 


448,629 


473.381 


468,779 


£42,437 


561.783 


183,456 


193.451 


18 5,7a 2 


201,817 


203,549 


203,165 


220,539 


223.397 


239,281 


239,114 


Processed (tons] 2/ 3/ 
mushrooms u .000 lbs.) 4/ 


10,444,330 


11,867,170 


10,886,350 


12,725,880 


12,474,040 


12,273.200 


12.392.100 


12.019.1 TO 


15,157.790 


10.132,630 


517,146 


490.826 


661.531 


595,381 


587,956 


314,393 


631.819 


667*759 


714,992 


749,433 


Potatoes (1 ,000 cwt] 
Sweetpotatoea(i,0O0 cwt) 
Dry edible bean* (1,000 cwt) 


340.923 


355,131 


333.726 


362.039 


406,609 


36 1 ,743 


389,320 


356,433 


370,444 


402,110 


12.799 


14.333 


12.083 


12.802 


14.573 


12,363 


11.611 


10,945 


11,358 


12,594 


32.751 


25.563 


15.520 


21.070 


22,176 


22,836 
1891 


28,031 


19,253 


23.729 


32.429 


Shipments 
Fresh (1,000 cwt) 5/ 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


23,352 


19,405 


19.215 


30,661 


30,342 


26.747 


29.105 


17.211 


15,711 


20,930 


Potatoes (1.000 cwt) 
SweetpoUtoei [1 ,000 cwt) 


14,631 


11.322 


12.337 


14.497 


15,695 


10.395 


10.720 


8.796 


0,541 


13.009 


399 


400 


4SQ 


233 


291 


183 


151 


83 


220 


403 



1 /Includes rr**h production of asparagus, bfoceol I, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, honeyd awe, onions. & tomatoes. 2/ Includes processing, production of ens p 
beans, sw&si com, green peas, tomatoes, cucumbers (lor pic We s), aepar&gus, broccoli. Carrots, & cauti flower 3/ Asparagus A cucumber estimates were not available tor 1982 
& 1983. 4JFrsih&proceeeingagarlcusmuQhrQQfT)Sonly, Excludes specialty varieties. Crop year July 1 - June 30. 5/ Includes snapbeans, broccoli, cabbage* carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, sweet com, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions. beiJ peppers, equeih* tomatoes, cantaloupe*, honeydews, Awaiermston*. 

Information conlatfs: GaryLuctsr Of Catby Greene (202) 219-0884. 



Table 22.— Other Commodates 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 
N^(ctsilb.) 
Imports, green bean 
equiv. (mil, lbs.) 2/ 



Tobacco 

Prices at auctions 2i 
Rue-cured (S/lb.) 
Burley($/lbj 
Domestic consumption 4/ 
Cigarettes (bit.) 
Large Cigars (mil.) 

1/1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end o! each quarter 2/ Net imports of green & processed coffee, 3/ Crop yearJuljH unfl &* flue-cured* 
OcL-Sept. for burley. 4t Taxable removals. — - not available 

Information contacts: «ugar, Peter Suzzanetl (202) 219-0886, coffee. Fred Gray (202) 219-0383. lobacco* Verner GMee (20?) 219-0890* 







Annual 








1990 






1991 




1936 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


July-Sept 


Oct-Osc 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-^June 


July-Sept 


6.267 
7,736 
3,225 


7,309 
8,167 
3,195 


7.0*7 
8.188 

3,132 


6.341 
8.340 
2.946 


6,335 
3,661 
2,642 


652 
2.322 
1,210 


3,435 
2.311 
2J2T 


2,206 
2*019 
3,630 




626 
2.103 
2.487 


646 

2.340 
1.513 


135.13 


109.14 


115.60 


95.17 


76.93 


79.10 


76.85 


74.04 




72 13 


68.13 


2,596 


2.633 
Annual 


2.072 


2.630 


2.714 
1990 


£30 


616 


748 


1991 


663 


&62 


-1988 


1989 


"1990 


Apr 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 




Mar 


Apr 


1.61 
1,61 


— 


1.71 


169.3 


1.65 
1,75 


1.75 


US 


itt!o 




— 


187.0 


532.5 
2,531 


540.1 
2.467.6 


523. 1 

2,343.4 


45.3 
174.2 


45.6 
209.6 


34.1 
157.9 


34.5 
152.1 


39,4 
144.9 




47.1 
162.5 


40*1 
175.4 
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Table 23.-Worid Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



1985/86 



1986/87 



1 987/88 



198S/89 



4989/90 



1990/91 P 



1991/92 F 



Wheat 

Area {hectare*) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric ton*) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending rtocke (metric tone) 3/ 

Coarse grain* 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric Ions) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending slocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (heclares) 
Production (metric Ions) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ * 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric Ions) 1 f 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ ' 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tens) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports [metric tone) 

Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bates) 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (mstric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 

Milk production (metric tons) 









Million units 








230.2 

501,0 

B4.8 

496.6 

169.7 


228 2 
531.1 

91.3 
5231 

177.6 


219.9 

502,4 
106.1 
631.2 
146.8 


217.9 

601.3 

972 

531,8 
118.3 


226.4 
537.9 

96.1 
534.4 
121.8 


232,1 
5931 
93.5 
672.2 
142,8 


223.3 

545.4 
106.4 
558.6 
129.6 


342.0 
844.0 
83.2 
779.7 
208.2 


337.1 
333.0 
83,7 
807.2 
234.0 


324.5 

795.2 

82,5 

815,6 

213,6 


326.1 

731.3 
94.2 

795,6 
149.3 


323.0 
802.7 
100.0 
628.1 
123.8 


317,9 
833.4 
85.5 
821.7 
135,5 


321.7 

803.8 
63.3 

809.8 
129,4 


145.0 
319.1 

12.6 
319,7 

55,4 


145.4 
319,0 

12.9 
323.0 

51,4 


141,7 
314.5 

11.9 
320,2 

45.6 


1456 

331.0 
15,1 

328.7 
47.9 


146.4 

344,5 

12.0 

337.9 

64.5 


147.1 
352.2 

12.5 
347,9 

5S.9 


145,9 

344.9 

13,1 

346,6 

57.2 


717.2 
1,664,1 

180,6 
1.596.0 

433.3 


710,7 
1.683.1 

187.9 
1,653,3 

463.0 


686.1 
1.612,1 

200.5 
1,667.0 

408.0 


6696 
1,563,6 

206,5 

1,656.1 

315.5 


695.8 
1,685.1 

208.1 
1,700.4 

300,1 


697.1 
1.778,7 

191.6 
1.741 8 

337.2 


690.9 
1.694.1 

202,8 
1.715.0 

316.1 


155.1 

196.2 
34.5 
26.8 


161.8 

194.9 
37,7 
23.3 


166.5 

210,6 

39.5 

24.0 


166.4 

204.1 

32.0 

22.2 


1735 

214.1 

35.9 

23,3 


179.0 
217,6 

340 
22,1 


180.8 

222.5 

35.6 

23.3 


105.0 
34.4 


110,7 
36.7 


115,4 
35.8 


112,2 
37.8 


117.9 

38.8 


120.9 
38,7 


122.2 
38.8 


49.4 
16.4 


50.4 
16,9 


63.3 
17.5 


63,9 

182 


67.6 

20.0 


58.9 

19,9 


60.5 
20-0 


31.7 
80.4 
20.3 
76,9 
48.5 


29.5 

70-7 
26.0 
82 8 
35.9 


31.0 
61,0 
23.2 

64,1 
32.tf 


33.7 

84.6 
25.9 

652 
32.1 


31,6 
80.0 
24,0 
86.6 
26,4 


33.0 
87,1 
232 
85.3 
28,1 


34.1 
90,5 
233 
86.5 
31.9 


1960 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1990 


1991 P 


1992 F 


109.8 

108,6 

6,6 


112,7 

110.8 
6.7 


116.4 
114.4 

7.1 


117.8 

116.4 

7.3 


119.5 

117.6 

7.2 


119.2 

117.6 

7.2 


121.6 

120,2 

7.3 


29.4 

29.0 

1.3 


31.4 

31.0 

1.5 


33,1 

32.7 
1,7 


34,3 

33.9 
1.8 


36.3 

35.8 

2.1 


37,7 

37.2 

2.2 


39.1 

38.5 

2.2 



425.9 



425.7 



429,0 



434,9 



442 8 



426.8 



4253 




i pruliminary, F« forecast 
Information contacts: Crops, Caroi Whitton (202) 219-0824: red meal & poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285: dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770, 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu,) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Grain sorghum. f,o.b. vessel, 

Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Soybeans, f.oJ>. vessel. Gulf porta ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil. Decatur (cteTIb j 
Soybean meaJ h Decatur (Vton) 

Cotton, 8-marketavg. spot (cts./lb.) 
Tobacco eVQ, price at auction (ctS./lb.) 
Rice. f.oj>. milf, Houston (S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago (cts./lb.) 

Import commodities 
Cone*. N.Y.tpotpJb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot (ctsJlb.) 
Cocoa beans, NY. ($/ib.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourlan (202) 219-0824, 





Annual 




1990 

Oct 








1991 






1988 


t989 


1990 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


3.97 
2,73 


4.65 
2.35 


372 

2.79 


3.16 
2.55 


3.35 
2.70 


3.29 

2.66 


322 

2.69 


3,44 
2.61 


3.63 
2.77 


4.00 
2.79 


2.52 

7.81 

23,52 

234.76 


2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216.69 


2.66 

6.24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.50 

6.33 

22.09 

172.49 


2.62 

6.09 

20.29 

171.14 


2.51 

6.03 

19.65 

171.43 


2.66 

6.79 
18.87 

169.70 


2.69 

6.07 

20.09 

181.32 


2.71 

6.26 

20.02 

192.23 


2.74 

5.99 

19.06 

181.83 


57 25 
147.82 

19.60 
16.64 


63,78 
161.74 

15.68 
14.71 


71.25 

166.06 
15,52 
13.64 


70.64 
169.17 

14.50 
13.42 


33,94 

171.12 

16.00 

12.26 


79 05 
171.12 

17.00 
12,36 


71.33 

170.68 

17.00 

12.96 


66,44 

166.49 

17.00 

14.00 


62.64 

178.48 

17.00 

13.50 


68.28 

178.02 

16.50 

13.86 


1.21 

59.20 

0.69 


1.04 

50,65 
0.S5 


0.61 

46.28 

0.65 


0.85 
46.50 

0.57 


0.76 

45,16 

0.47 


0.71 

45.26 

0.45 


0.68 
44.69 

045 


0.66 

44,45 
0.49 


0,66 

44.45 

0.66 


0.61 

44,64 
0.58 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade -Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates ]/ 















1991 














Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


JuneP 


JulyP 


Aug P 


SeptP 


OctP 


NovP 












1985- 100 












Total U.S. trade 2/ 


161,2 


60.fr 


64.f 


66.6 


67.1 


69.4 


69.3 


68,2 


66.6 


66.0 


65.9 


Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitor* 

Wheal 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S. markets 
U.S, competitors 

Corn 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitor* 

Cotton 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitor* 


75.8 
75.3 


75.0 
75.1 


78.4 
76.4 


79.4 
77.1 


79.7 
77.4 


80,9 
77.9 


80.6 
77.7 


79.6 
76.8 


78.4 

75.9 


78.1 

76.2 


77.9 

76,3 


94.2 
69.3 

64.1 
59.2 

70.0 
61.3 


93,7 
70.2 

629 

61.5 

68.8 
63,8 


97.5 
70.9 

66.3 

57.9 

72.6 
63.9 


97.7 
71.4 

68.1 
57.5 

73.3 
65.0 


98 6 
71.3 

68 4 

57.2 

73.5 
649 


99.5 
71.9 

70.2 
56,0 

74,6 

65,7 


99.8 

71.6 

69.6 
546 

74.1 
65.1 


98.8 
71.0 

68.8 
54.1 

73.6 
64.6 


96.9 
70.3 

67,3 
63.9 

72 2 

64.0 


97.1 
70.1 

66.7 
63.8 

71.3 
64.1 


97.1 
70.0 

66.5 

53.fi 

70.9 
64.2 


73.1 
84.2 


72.1 
836 


74 2 
90.3 


74.7 
89.3 


749 

89.4 


75.9 
88.6 


75.7 
87.6 


75.2 
86.2 


74.2 
848 


73.7 
93.9 


73.5 
94,3 



1/ Real Indexes adjust nominal exchange ratee for differences in rate* of Inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by bl&n-inAation countries. A higher value 
means the dollar hae appreciated. Seethe October 1988 issue of Agricultural outlook for a discussion of tile calculation^ and the weights used, tf Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted vaiue of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currenclee. Weights are based on relative importance in world financial 
markets. P * preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter, David Stalling* (202) 219-0718, 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
N on agricultural 
Total 2/ 
imports 
Agricultural 
Nonag ^cultural 
Totaf3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagri cultural 
Total 











Fiscal year 1/ 










Sept 


1984^ 


1985" 


1986 


1987 


1938 
% minion 


1089 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1991 


38.027 
170.014 
208.041 


31.201 
179,236 
210.437 


28.312 
179.291 
205,603 


27.876 
202.911 
230,787 


35,316 
258.656 
293.972 


39.811 
301,248 
340.859 


40.271 
328,008 
366,279 


37.613 
356,754 
394.367 


39,000 


2.854 
29.922 
32.776 


18.916 
297,736 
316.652 


19.740 
313.722 

333.462 


20.884 

342.846 
363.730 


20.650 
367,374 
388,024 


21.014 
409.138 
430.152 


21.476 
441.075 
462.551 


22.560 

458.101 
480.661 


22.588 
463.720 

486.308 


22.000 


1.802 
39,314 
41.116 


19.111 
-127,722 

-108.611 


11.461 
-134.486 
-123.025 


5,428 

-183.555 
-158.127 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150.482 
-136,180 


18.135 
-139.827 
-121.692 


17,711 
-132.093 
-114.332 


15.025 

-106,966 

-91.941 


17.000 


1.052 
-9,392 

-8,340 



l/Rscalyeare begin October 1& end September 30. Fiscal year 1990 began Oct, 1,1989 & ended Sept. 30, 1990. 2/ Domestic exports including Department of Defense 
shipments (F.A.S, value). 3/ Importa for consumption (customs value). F "forecast. — ■ not available. 

Information contact; Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animal*. live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excL poultry (m() 

Dairy products (mt) V 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fats, oils, Agreasss (mt) 

Hides & skins Incl. fUrskine 
Cattle hides, whole (no J 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grain* Incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, & preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices Incl. 
froz. (1.000 hectoliters) V 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excL linters (mt) 
Seeds (mi) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (ml) 
Soybeanslmt) 

Protein meeJ(mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (ml) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animate, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps. , excL poultry (mt) 

Beef & vear (mt) 

Pork(mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fate, oils, & greases (mt) 
Hides & skins, incl. furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, & preps., 

excl. juices (mt) 

Bananas 4 plantefns(mt) 
Fruit Juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetable* & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or bee! (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meaf (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excf. fruit 
Juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incl, products (mt) 
Cocoa beam & products (mt] 

Rubber & alfied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 







Recaf year* 




Sept 






Fiscal year* 




Sept 


1989 


1990 


1991 
1 ,000 units 


1992 F 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 
S million 


1992 F 


1991 


757 


685 


1.235 


^_ 


■127 


475 


381 


546 


. 


57 


869 


873 


937 


£/ 800 


79 


2,355 


2.457 


2,774 


— 


226 


192 


105 


43 


— 


7 


475 


358 


293 


500 


32 


418 


563 


628 


700 


50 


507 


679 


737 


— - 


63 


1.377 


1,265 


1,169 


1,100 


114 


531 


459 


418 


— - 


40 


—~ 


_ 


_ 


__ 


_*. 


1,713 


1,644 


1.457 


^ 


104 


29.260 


24.240 


21,704 


— 


1.824 


1.360 


1,436 


1,162 


— 


89 


3.073 


5.128 


3.941 


— 


91 


91 


116 


74 


— 


3 


114,709 


112,925 


94,868 


_ 


7.837 


16.630 


15.698 


12.205 


3/12,800 


1,036 


37,660 


28.068 


26.692 


29,000 


2.502 


6,010 


4,212 


2.B56 


4/3,500 


280 


1,176 


851 


1,076 


1.100 


78 


255 


198 


202 




16 


3,04 V 


2,491 


2,401 


2.300 


178 


955 


830 


749 


800 


63 


60.956 


69,384 


62,340 


46,900 


4.005 


7.376 


8.094 


5.789 


6.300 


448 


11,086 


11,153 


11,254 


5/11.500 


943 


1.849 


1,828 


1,913 


— 


167 


790 


979 


1.105 


— 


131 


385 


535 


696 


— 


73 


2,555 


2,873 


2,849 


— 


235 


2,394 


2.789 


3,038 


.— 


272 


4,998 


5,975 


6.310 


__ 


529 


265 


328 


338 


__ 


27 


1,666 


2,243 


2.589 


— 


153 


1,542 


2.079 


2,597 


— 


181 


209 


218 


239 


200 


10 


1,249 


1.359 


1.533 


1,600 


61 


1.441 


1.666 


1,565 


1.600 


36 


2.040 


2.704 


2,605 


2,500 


60 


.465 
^368 


656 


514 


— 


106 


499 


573 


616 


700 


63 


447 


589 


— 


54 


134 


187 


219 


— 


19 


21,052 


23,743 


21,991 


__ 


1.471 


6,629 


6.099 


5,600 


6.300 


386 


14.692 

4.093 


17,669 


15.658 


— 


777 


4,363 


4.239 


3.816 


— 


192 


17,229 


15.139 


17,700 


730 


4 h 085 


3,942 


3,464 


3,900 


164 


4.963 


4.778 


6.275 


— 


531 


1.356 


1.032 


1,069 


_ 


123 


1,498 


1.296 


1,059 


— > 


113 


908 


829 


725 


i 


72 


13 


14 


13 


— 


1 


171 


182 


183 


_ 


13 


322 


91 


92 


— 


8 


1.802 


2,115 


2.441 


— 


214 



145.676 147,560 



128,066 



130.500 



10,101 



39.611 



40,271 



37,613 



39,000 



— 21,476 



22,560 



22538 22,000 



•Rscal years begin Oct 1 & end Sept. 30, Fiscal year 1991 began Oct. 1, 1990 & ended Sept. 30, 1991. V Not Included In total volume and also other 
dairy products for 1989 & 1990. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted hems 2/-6Z are based on slightly different groups of commodities. Fiscal 1990 exports of 
categoriei used In the 1991 lorecasts were 2/ 678,000 m .tons. 3/ 16,014 million. 4/ 4,426 million U. Includes flour. 5/ 11.065 million melons. 
F ■ forecast — ■ not avaisble. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 



2,854 



2,485 

1,091 

668 

371 


2938 
1.142 

754 
340 


3,168 

1,101 

311 

322 


722 
230 


214 
100 

71 
24 


740 
2,432 
1,625 

778 


1,053 

2.843 
1,642 

883 


1.131 

3 h 018 

2,024 

366 


1,100 

1,800 
300 


70 
249 
178 

62 


211 
14 
62 


254 
19 

47 


231 
33 

50 


— 


20 

4 

"2 


334 

130 

14 

241 

319 


951 
129 
15 
182 
187 


807 

119 

19 

153 
175 


300 


66 

12 

2 

11 

7 


3,467 


3,481 


4,163 


4.650 


269 


1,139 


1,181 


1,271 


1.200 


110 


5.035 

3.039 

27.747 


5,331 

3,236 
33,933 


5.646 

3.397 
27,946 


5.420 

3,400 

32.000 


395 
304 

2,414 


2.269 
661 
792 


2,436 
926 

1,002 


2,740 
992 
737 


1.000 


133 
92 
65 


2.217 
171 

13 
153 

1.657 


2.242 

193 

30 

171 

1,769 


2.179 

216 

13 

169 

1,785 


220 
170 


108 

23 

2 

3 

304 


1.959 
521 
8 
187 
466 
620 


2.264 

588 
20 
164 
519 
734 


2,185 
698 
16 
173 
538 
717 


2,100 

700 

200 


127 

87 

2 

10 

51 
123 


1,917 
424 
359 

1.133 


2,016 
534 
310 

1,171 


2,077 
445 
412 

1,220 


— 


178 
28 
48 

102 


948 

159 

65 

721 


964 

206 

48 

710 


959 
151 

57 
750 


1,000 


77 
9 

6 
61 


13.987 


13.543 


12.987 


— 


1.013 


1.815 


1,867 


1,353 


— 


145 


1.867 

1,084 

564 


2.202 
1,290 

693 


2,025 

1,116 

680 


2,755 

1,150 
690 


160 

33 

,63 


3.396 

2.487 

969 


3,465 
1,997 
1,042 


3,280 
1,B31 
1,005 


1.800 
1,000 


244 

129 
77 


927 


840 


792 


790 


67 


1,051 
1,097 


712 
1.229 


664 
1,333 


700 


56 
103 



1,802 



January-February 1992 

Table 28.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 
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Fiscal year' 




Sapt 
1991 


i 


Chang* from year" earlier 




Sept 


Region & country 


198B 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1991 








$ mlllJon. 










Percent 






WESTERN EUROPE 


7,046 


7.371 


7.315 


7.400 


469 


-12 


5 


-1 


1 


17 


European Community (EC-12) 


6.639 


6,378 


0,779 


0.900 


424 


-13 


5 


-1 


1 


19 


B el gtu m- l_u Kam bou rg 


431 


420 


464 


— — 


32 





-1 


9 


— 


83 


Franca 


474 


469 


671 


— 


43 


-10 


-1 


22 


— 


32 


Germany* Fad, Rep< 


BIS 


1.096 


1,135 


— 


62 


-28 


19 


4 


— 


-10 


Italy 


600 


763 


677 


— 


61 


-16 


25 


-11 


— 


14 


Netherlands 


1.847 


1,636 


1.562 


_ 


85 


-12 


-11 


-5 


■: 


37 


Unltad Kingdom 


736 


701 


884 


— 


63 


-10 


3 


16 


— 


-1 


Portugal 


307 


336 


251 


— 


9 


-10 


10 


-26 


— 


354 


Spain, JncL Canary Islands. 


650 


976 


855 


— 


46 





15 


-12 


"™ 


62 


Other Western Europe 


610 


493 


536 


600 


45 


-2 


-3 


9 





8 


Switzerland 


166 


171 


194 


— 


11 


-14 


3 


13 


"™ 


48 


EASTERN EUROPE 


422 


633 


300 


200 


18 


-25 


20 


-43 


-33 


-60 


German Dem. Hap. 


72 


58 





— 





7 


-20 


-100 


— 





Poland 


45 


101 


46 


— 


2 


-73 


124 


-54 


— 


-63 


Yugoslavia 


70 


129 


74 


— 


1 


-27 


66 


-43 


— 


-96 


Romania 


02 


210 


82 


— 





-33 


239 


-61 


— 


-94 


USSR 


3.299 


3,006 


1.756 


1,900 


185 


70 


-9 


-42 


6 


2,001 


ASIA 


18.674 


18,102 


10.097 


17^00 
1,700 


1.201 


17 


-3 


-11 


7 


-8 


Wast Asia <Mld east) 


2.273 


1 h 996 


1,430 


156 


19 


-12 


-28 


21 


43 


Turkey 


23a 


260 


224 


— 


21 


98 


9 


-14 


— 


18 


Iraq 


791 


497 











3 


-37 


-100 








Israel, mcl. Gaza & W. Bank 


331 


285 


287 


— 


13 


-1 


-14 


1 


— 


311 


Saudi Arabia 


482 


502 


530 


600 


74 


4 


4 


T 


20 


61 


South Asia 


1,161 


723 


375 


__ 


60 


44 


-38 


-48 


— 


-10 


Bangladesh 


213 


120 


07 


— 


18 


99 


-44 


-44 


— 


-14 


India 


243 


116 


95 


— ♦. 


7 


-31 


-52 


-13 


— 


-28 


Pakistan 


599 


391 


144 


200 


23 


117 


-35 


-63 


-75 


-24 


China 


1,496 


909 


668 


900 


65 


144. 


-39 


-27 


29 


-39 


Japan 


8.144 


9,155 


7.736 


9,100 


514 


12 





-5 


5 


-13 


South east Asia 


970 


1,184 


1.239 


_ 


97 


-A 


21 


5 


— 


20 


Indonesia 


210 


277 


279 


— 


11 


-9 


26 


1 


— 


-16 


Philippines 


344 


351 


373 


400 


44 





2 


6 





44 


Other East Asia 


4.620 


5,194 


4.640 


4.700 


313 


7 


12 


-11 


2 


-15 


Taiwan 


1,694 


1,818 


1.738 


1,700 


126 


1 


14 


-A 





-6 


Korea. Rap. 


2,453 


2.690 


2.159 


2.300 


135 


9 


10 


-20 


10 


-29 


Hong Kong 


572 


685 


745 


700 


57 


17 


19 


8 





17 


AFRICA 


2,280 


2.011 


1.883 


1.800 


172 





-12 


-6 


-5 


-23 


North Africa 


1,796 


1.527 


1.307 


1.300 


120 


3 


-15 


-9 


-7 


-26 


Morocco 


210 


164 


128 


— 


19 


12 


-24 


-22 


— 


-22 


Algeria 


549 


491 


479 


600 


66 


2 


-11 


-2 


10 


13 


Egypt 
Sub -Sahara 


955 


763 


692 


600 


40 


22 


-20 


-9 


-14 


-54 


483 


484 


496 


500 


52 


-21 





2 





-16 


Nigeria 


30 


32 


44 




4' 


-3a 


7 


37 


— 


30 


Rep. S. Africa 


57 


91 


74 


— 


7 


-33 


43 


-9 


™~ 


2 


LATIN AMERICA4CARIBBEAN 


5,440 


5.156 


6,499 


5.600 


397 


24 


-5 


7 





-6 


Brazil 


149 


105 


271 


300 


18 


-15 


-30 


159 





73 


Caribbean Islands 


1,007 


1,008 


1,010 


— 


73 


10 


P 





— 


4 


Central America 


448 


463 


496 


^ 


40 


8 


3 


7 


— 


-16 


Colombia 


139 


147 


124 


— 


7 


-22 


6 


-16 


— 


7 


Mexico 


2,757 


2.667 


2,855 


2 H 900 


198 


eo 


-3 


8 





-5 


Peru 


81 


187 


150 


— r 


5 


-53 


132 


-20 


— 


-48 


Venezuela 


587 


345 


307 


400 


32 


-2 


-41 


-11 





-23 


CANADA 


2,179 


3,715 


4,409 


4.700 


369 


10 


70 


19 


7 


15 


OCEANIA 


268 


317 


346 


300 


34 


13 


13 


% 





5 


TOTAL 


39.011 


40.271 


37,613 


39,000 


2.354 


12 


2 


-7 


4 


<3 


Developed countries 


17.971 


19.866 


20,109 


20,500 


1.406 


1 


11 


1 


3 


4 


Less developed countries 


16,422 


15.955 


14.768 


15.500 


1,181 


14 


-3 


-7 


6 


-7 


Centrally plannad countries 


5.217 


4,448 


2.736 


3.000 


268 


66 


-15 


-30 


11 


85 


•Rscal years begin Oct, 1 & end 5ept H 30, 


Fiscal year 


1991 began Oct. 1,1 990 A ended SepL 


30,1991. 


F ■ forecast 


. — - not available. 







Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada, 
Information contact: Stephen MacOonaJd (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. Farm receipts 

Cropi (incL net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Government payment! 
Cash paymenii 

Value of PtK commodities 

3. Total groai farm Income (4+5+6) 2/ : 

4. Giosecash lncome{i+2j 
6. Nonmonejr fcicom • 3/ 

6. Value of Inventory change 

7. Oath expenw$47 

8. Total expariieS 

9. Net Cash income (4-7) 

10. Nat farm income (3-8) 
Densted(ie82$} 

11. OH-farm Income 

12. Loan changes Si: Rtslestate 

13. & Non-real estate 

14. Rentalincomeplusmonetarychange 

15. Capital expenditure* Sf 

16. Neicaihflcjw{9+12+13+14-15) 













Cafendaryear 












1982 


19S3 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1937 


1983 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1992 F 












$ billion 














147.2 
723 

70.3 
4.5 


U1,3 

67.2 

69. e 

4.6 


147.1 

69,9 

7ZJ9 

43 


149,4 

74.3 

69.3 

&3 


140.2 

63.7 

71.6 

67 


148.3 
658 

76.0 
6.6 


157,3 
71.6 

79.4 
63 


163,6 

76,8 

84.1 

8.1 


175.8 
80.4 

89.6 
6.7 


175 
83 

85 

7 


168 

80 

82 

6 


to 180 
to 35 
to 37 
to 3 


3.5 
3.5 
0.0 


g,3 

4.1 

5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4,5 


7.7 
7.6 

0.1 


11.8 
3.1 
37 


16.7 
6.6 
10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 
1.7 


9.3 
8,4 
0.9 


9 
3 

1 


a 
a 




toll 
to10 
tol 


163.5 

150.8 

14.3 

-1.4 


1532 

150.6 

13.5 

-10.9 


170.2 

155.5 

8.7 

6,0 


162.9 
157-2 

e.o 

-2,3 


156.1 

152.3 

6.5 

-2.2 


tea.4 

165.1 

5.6 

-2.3 


174.5 

171.9 

6.1 

-3.5 


190.3 
179.9 

6.1 
4.3 


195.1 

186,0 
6.3 
2.9 


190 
133 

6 
1 


189 

179 

5 

1 


to 197 
lO 138 

to 7 

toe 


1l2.a 
140,0 


111.0 

137.9 


119,0 
143.8 


109.3 
131.9 


105.0 
125.1 


109.3 
128.7 


114.5 
1339 


120,6 
14Q.2 


124.2 
144,3 


126 
146 


125 
146 


to 132 
to 154 


37.9 
23.5 
23.6 


396 
15.3 
147 


36.6 
28.3 
24.5 


47.9 

31.0 
27,9 


47.8 

31.0 
27.3 


55.3 
39.7 
33.8 


57,4 
40.6 
33.6 


59.4 
50.1 
39.6 


61.3 
50.8 
38.7 


58 
44 
32 


52 

40 
28 


to 57 
to 46 
to 34 


38.4 


37.0 


39,2 


65.2 


54,6 


£6.3 


57 J! 


57.3 


67.0 


60 


59 


to 62 


38 
34 


2,3 

0.9 


-2.0 
-0.8 


-6.4 
-9.6 


-3,7 

-11.0 


-3.0 
-4.6 


-4.6 
-0,3 


-2 3 

0,1 


-1.9 
13 


-0 
1 



-1 


to 2 
tol 


6.4 

13.3 


6.4 
127 


9.2 

12,6 


9.1 

9.2 


3.0 
8.5 


7.7 
11,2 


7.8 

11-3 


8.9 
12.6 


11.6 
13.4 


12 

13 


11 
11 


10 14 
10 14 



38.2 



35.3 



30.4 



319 



26.6 



39.3 



49,1 



634 



58,4 



67 



53 to67 



1/ Income from machine hire, custom work* tales of few eat products & other miscellaneous caeh sources, 2/ Number* In parentheses indicate the combination of Heme 
required to calculate e given item. 3/ Value of home consumption of self-produced food & imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, 
perquisite* to hired I ebon & farm household expenses. 6/ Excludes farm households. Total may not add because of rounding. F ■ forecast. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Robert McBrojr{2O2)2l9-08Q0. 



Table 30.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 













Calendar year 1/ 
















1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1983 


1989 


1990 


19S1 F 


1992 F 














$ billion 














Assets 


























Real estate 


750.0 


753.4 


661.7 


566.1 


542.2 


$76.6 


599,4 


605.1 


614.4 


624 


625 


to 635 


Non-real estate 


195.6 


191.9 


196.9 


1874 


182.3 


194.2 


205.8 


214.7 


220.9 


221 


221 


to 231 


Livestock Si poultry 


53.0 


49,5 


49.5 


46.3 


47.8 


58.0 


62.2 


66.2 


69.1 


66 


68 


10 72 


Machinery Si motor 


























vehicle* 


86.0 


85.8 


85.0 


82.9 


815 


ao.o 


82.0 


85.8 


87.4 


89 


88 


to 92 


Crops stored 2t 


26.4 


24.4 


26.3 


22.9 


16.6 


17.8 


22.7 


23.3 


22.4 


23 


20 


to 24 


Purchased Inputs 


— 


— 


2,0 


1.2 


2.1 


3.0 


3.3 


2.7 


2.8 


3 


2 


tO 4 


Financial assets 


29.7 


30.9 


32.6 


33.3 


34.5 


35.1 


35.4 


36.6 


38.5 


40 


39 


to 43 


Total form assets 


945.1 


944.0 


857.1 


772.6 


724.6 


772.5 


805.1 


819.7 


834.6 


645 


850 


to 860 


Liabilities 


























Real estate debt 3V 


101,8 


103.2 


106.7 


100,1 


90.4 


82,4 


77.6 


75.3 


73.4 


73 


72 


to 76 


Non-real estate debt 4/ 


87.0 


87.9 


87.1 


77.5 


66.6 


62.0 


61.7 


61.8 


63,1 


64 


63 


to 67 


Total farm debt 


168.6 


191.1 


193.8 


177.6 


157.0 


144,4 


139.4 


137,1 


136.F 


137 


136 


to 142 


Total farm equity 


756.3 


752.9 


663.3 


595.0 


567.6 


628.1 

Percent 


665.8 


682.6 


698 2 


708 


710 


to 720 


Selected ratios 


























Debt-to-a seats 


20.0 


20.2 


226 


23.0 


21.7 


18.7 


17.3 


16,7 


16.4 


16 


16 


to 17 


Debt-to-equity 


25.0 


25,4 


29.2 


29.8 


27.7 


23.0 


20.9 


20,1 


19.6 


19 


19 


to 20 


Debt-to-net cash income 


496 


496 


618 


377 


328 


261 


243 


231 


221 


235 


240 


lo 260 



1/ As of Dec. 31 . 2/ Non-CCC crops held on (arms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC, 3V Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
includes CCC storege and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposee, F » forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickeon or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0796. 
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Table 3 1.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State = 
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Region & 
Slate 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

New Hampshife 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

RorkJa 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 

Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaTifomia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



Livestock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 



— ._.-, — 




Aug 

1991 


Sept 






Aug 


Sept 




T 


Aug 


Sept 


1080 


1990 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1991 












S million 2/ 












210 


220 


17 


17 


228 


240 


21 


17 


444 


460 


39 


34 


65 


63 


5 


5 


73 


71 


9 


10 


139 


134 


13 


15 


379 


398 


31 


31 


50 


49 


2 


4 


429 


447 


33 


35 


113 


116 


10 


9 


321 


303 


30 


42 


434 


418 


40 


51 


13 


13 


1 


1 


65 


58 


2 


14 


78 


71 


3 


15 


136 


196 


15 


14 


240 


250 


15 


26 


426 


446 


30 


40 


1.937 


1.983 


146 


144 


817 


1.023 


127 


153 


2.854 


3.0O6 


273 


297 


197 


196 


17 


16 


464 


452 


52 


43 


662 


647 


68 


59 


2.811 


2.714 


203 


199 


992 


1.053 


90 


102 


3,602 


3,767 


293 


301 


1,698 


1.836 


139 


130 


2.088 


2.335 


1S3 


120 


3.787 


4.172 


292 


250 


1,826 


2,060 


174 


157 


2.456 


2.971 


170 


208 


4.281 


4,931 


344 


365 


2,251 


2,477 


187 


193 


4.727 


5.461 


259 


214 


6,979 


7.938 


446 


'407 


1,311 


1.398 


103 


108 


1.611 


1.785 


138 


135 


2.923 


3.183 


240 


242 


4.350 


4.581 


340 


333 


1.050 


1,125 


123 


139 


5.400 


5.706 


462 


472 


3,693 


3,758 


290 


290 


2.820 


3,253 


352 


214 


6.513 


7.011 


642 


505 


5.293 


6.882 


474 


477 


3.755 


4,437 


337 


178 


9.049 


10.319 


811 


655 


2,169 


2.271 


196 


158 


1.751 


1.668 


82 


143 


3.920 


3.939 


268 


301 


669 


813 


44 


57 


1,483 


1724 


187 


199 


2.152 


2.537 


231 


256 


2.031 


2.313 


174 


183 


951 


1,036 


102 


106 


2.982 


3.349 


278 


289 


5.646 


6.037 


485 


556 


3,080 


2,808 


160 


182 


8.726 


8.845 


645 


738 


4.416 


4,896 


367 


372 


2.132 


2,099 


163 


160 


6.548 


6.995 


530 


532 


503 


460 


30 


33 


159 


184 


25 


26 


662 


644* 


55 


59 


859 


828 


61 


63 


477 


SI 7 


31 


60 


1,336 


1,345 


92 


123 


1.345 


1.379 


114 


143 


694 


741 


60 


95 


2.039 


2.120 


174 


237 


250 


269 


23 


27 


60 


70 


7 


12 


310 


338 


30 


39 


2.510 


2.653 


219 


228 


2,082 


2.214 


349 


442 


4,593 


4.867 


567 


670 


554 


577 


47 


49 


660 


599 


81 


84 


1.235 


1.176 


128 


133 


2.291 


2.268 


158 


178 


1.626 


1.574 


120 


303 


3,908 


3.842 


278 


479 


1,215 


1.260 


107 


99 


5.031 


4,448 


158 


178 


6.246 


5,708 


265 


277 


1.658 


1,698 


95 


155 


1.266 


1.400 


25 


50 


2.924 


3.098 


120 


205 


1.082 


1.111 


87 


100 


963 


928 


41 


51 


1.948 


2.039 


129 


151 


1.975 


2,083 


177 


156 


696 


655 


22 


123 


2.671 


2.737 


199 


279 


1,295 


1.322 


113 


124 


981 


1.111 


12 


42 


2.276 


2.433 


125 


165 


2,661 


2,706 


239 


232 


1.496 


1.553 


38 


174 


4.157 


4.259 


277 


406 


614 


637 


63 


54 


1,094 


1.284 


22 


74 


1.708 


1.921 


86 


128 


2.377 


2.363 


293 


246 


1.137 


1.191 


119 


83 


3,515 


3.554 


413 


329 


6.861 


7,712 


619 


647 


4.063 


4,268 


386 


366 


10.923 


11.981 


1.005 


1.013 


929 


864 


55 


44 


625 


742 


50 


81 


1,554 


1.606 


105 


108 


1.084 


1.154 


98 


95 


1,662 


1,781 


107 


192 


2,745 


2935 


204 


287 


664 


610 


52 


73 


163 


157 


20 


11 


827 


767 


72 


84 


2.649 


3.029 


179 


297 


1,321 


1.184 


99 


88 


3.969 


4,213 


278 


385 


974 


1.046 


64 


77 


485 


483 


56 


45 


1,459 


1.529 


120 


122 


744 


919 


55 


62 


1.1S2 


1,046 


36 


31 


1.926 


1,865 


91 


93 


567 


576 


37 


48 


188 


179 


19 


18 


755 


755 


56 


87 


142 


219 


21 


16 


102 


115 


8 


6 


244 


333 


28 


23 


1,233 


1.396 


105 


109 


2.457 


2,420 


222 


346 


3,689 


3.816 


326 


454 


736 


755 


59 


70 


1,546 


1.557 


177 


233 


2.285 


2.312 


236 


303 


5.193 


5,515 


444 


440 


12.857 


13.344 


935 


1,236 


18.050 


18,859 


1.379 


1.676 


e 


8 


1 


1 


20 


19 


2 


2 


29 


27 


3 


3 


92 


88 


7 


7 


493 


499 


42 


42 


585 


588 


50 


49 



84,131 89.623 



7.027 



7.322 76,761 80.364 



5 T 845 



8,881 160.893 169.987 12,872 14.203 



1/ Sales of farm products include r&eetpts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gains realized on redemptions during the 
period, 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0808. 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farming 









Annual 






1990 






1991 






1985 


1986 


1SB7 


1988 


1089 


1990 
8 million 


Sep! 


May 


June 


JuJy 


Aug 


Sept 


144.114 


135.303 


141.759 


161.082 


160.693 


169.987 


14.855 


11.950 


11.806 


12.010 


12.672 


14.203 


09.022 

33,550 

16.055 

11,200 

2,00* 


71,553 

39.081 
17,724 
12.701 
2.048 


75.994 
44.478 
17,727 
11,016 
2.274 


79.437 
46.492 
17.641 
12.868 

2.436 


84.131 
46.857 
19.396 
16.372 
2,507 


89.623 
51477 
20.199 
15.270 

2.477 


7.686 
4.500 
1,653 
1,310 
217 


0.675 

3.911 

1.567 

1.225 

171 


0,689 
3.794 
1.465 
1,240 
184 


0.679 
3.596 
1,488 
1.212 
383 


7.027 
4.097 
1.507 
1.239 
184 


7,322 

4,370 

1.56* 

1.224 

220 


74,293 

8.B90 

22.591 

3.687 

2.699 


03.749 
5.74 1 

10.91 1 
3J71 

1.194 


65.704 

6VT76 
14.570 
4.189 

1.810 


71.645 
7,407 

14.298 
4.640 

2.083 


70.701 
8.247 

17.061 
6.040 
2.416 


80.364 
7,870 

19.116 
6.234 
2.736 


7,169 
713 

1,361 
246 
481 


6.081 
304 

1,093 

158 




5.117 

904 
1,146 

104 



5.337 
1,150 
1,035 

81 
259 


5.645 
660 

1.338 
204 
459 


6.381 
744 

1,180 
210 
479 


12.476 
t.872 
0.940 
8.333 


10.614 
8.006 

7.252 
9.101 


11,283 
9.902 
8.062 

10,161 


13.600 
8.787 
9.204 

10.700 


11,666 

11,461 

9.257 

11.416 


12.403 

11.533 

9.306 

12.100 


1,061 
1.272 
1.013 
1.022 


618 

1.605 

387 

953 


370 
1.286 

648 
653 


383 
836 
862 

711 


626 

1,053 
726 
070 


1.021 

1.270 

991 

979 


7.704 
161,816 


11,813 
147,110 


10.747 
158,506 


14,480 
105.562 


10.867 
171.780 


9.293 
179.235 


-122 
14,733 


1>0&4 
13.010 


213 
12.019 


75 
12,091 


05 
12,937 


137 
14.340 



Farm marketings A CCC loans* 

Livestock A product 
Meat animal ■ 
Dai™ products 
Poufiry a\ eggs 
Other 

Cropi 
Food grain i 
Fesd cropi 
Cotton (lint a\***d) 
Tobacco 

Oll-oearlng crops 
Vegetables & mslorti 
Fruit ■ & tree nuts 
Other 

Government payment* » 
Total 

'Soleiof (arm product ■ Include receipt* from oommoditlM placed under nonrecoti ret CCC loam, plui eddltlonal gains realized on redemptions during the period. 
Information contmct; Rogur Stxfcklsnd (202) 219-0806. 



Table 33,— farm Production Expenses. 











Calendar year 












1933 


1984 


1935 


1986 


1987 


1983 
5 million 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 




1992 F 


20,573 
8.818 
2,690 

32.081 


19.383 
9.487 
3.385 

32.256 


16.949 
9.164 
3.126 

29.261 


17,472 
9.758 
3.166 

30.418 


17.463 

11,842 

3.259 

32.564 


20 T 393 

12.764 

3.350 

36.5)5 


21.002 

13.138 

3.558 

37.698 


20.727 

14.737 

3,582 

39.046 


20,000 

14.000 

4,000 

38,000 


16,000 

12.000 

3.000 

36.000 


10 22.000 
10 15,000 
to 6.000 
to 41.000 


7.055 
7.211 
1,982 
3.670 
20.118 


8.360 
7.2SB 
2.060 
4.668 
22.404 


7.512 
6,436 
1.878 
4.334 
20.159 


6.820 
5.310 
1.795 
4.324 
18.249 


6.453 
4.967 
2.156 
4^12 

18.077 


6.947 
5.091 
2.278 
4.577 

18.893 


7.249 
4.983 
1.990 
5.437 
19.659 


7.137 
5.951 
1.944 
5.727 
20.759 


7.000 
0,000 
2.000 
6.000 
21.000 


6.000 
5,000 
1.000 
5,000 
20.000 


to 8.000 
to 7,000 
to 3,000 
to 7.000 
to 23.000 


10.615 
10.815 
21.430 


10.390 
10.733 
21,129 


8.735 

9.878 

18.613 


7.367 

9.131 

16.4C3 


6.767 

8.187 

14.954 


0.797 
7.B85 
14.632 


0.910 

7.781 

14.091 


6.805 

7.667 

14.472 


7.000 

7.000 

14.000 


6.000 

0.000 

12.000 


109.000 
to 8.000 
to 16.000 


0.629 

8.938 
2,213 


6.416 

9.427 
2,566 


6.370 

10.008 

2.354 


6.426 

9,484 
2.099 


6.761 

9.975 
2.105 


0.80O 
10.441 

2.350 


7.272 
11.211 

2.874 


7.283 

12.662 
2.034 


8,000 

14,000 

3,000 


7.000 
12.000 
2.000 


1o 9.000 
to 10.000 
to 4.000 


3.904 
10.961 
33.544 


4.012 
10.331 

32.751 


4.127 

10.010 
32.868 


3.652 

9.759 
31.420 


4.078 
11.327 

34.246 


3.450 
11.404 
34.445 


4.080 
12.446 
37.582 


3.972 
12.236 
38.669 


4.000 
11.000 
41.000 


3.000 
10.000 
40.000 


10 6,000 
10 14.000 
10 45.000 


23.758 
4.465 


20.847 
4,337 


19.299 

4.542 


17.788 
4.012 


16.740 
4.653 


17.075 
4.848 


17.553 
5.127 


17.545 
5.623 


18.000 
0.000 


16,000 
5.000 


to 20.000 
10 7,000 


5.211 
33.434 


8.150 
33.334 


7.090 

31,531 


0.009 
23.499 


7.304 
28.897 


7.445 
29.367 


7.911 
30.590 


B.177 
31.345 


s.ooo 

32.000 


7.000 
30.000 


to 9.000 

to 35.000 



Feed pure h Med 
Livestock purchased 
Seed puf chased 
Farm -origin Inputi 

Fertilizer & time 
Fuels & oils 
Electricity 
Pesticide! 
Manufactured Inputs 

ShOrt-l«rm Internet 
Real ©slate interest 1/ 
Total Interest charges 

Repair d\ maintenance 1/ 27 
Contract & hired labor 
Machine hire d\ custom work 

Markellng. storage. A 
transportation 

Misc. operating expenses 1/ 
Other operating expense! 

Cepltel conau motion 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rentto nonoperaioc 
landlord 
Other overhead axpertses 

Total Production expenses 139.608 141.874 132.432 125.085 128.737 133.902 140.219 144.291 146.000 146.000 to 164.000 

1/lncludet operator dwelling!. 27 Beginning En 19S2. miscellaneous operating expenses include other livestock Purchases Jl dairy asseeaments. Totals may no* add 
because of rounding. F - forecast 

Information contacts: Chris McGath (202} 219-0804. Robert McElroy (202) 219-0600. 
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Table 34.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 
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COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat products 
Total feed grain* 

Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Hon ay 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
1989/89 Disaster/ 
Livestock Assistance 
Or her 

Total 

FUNCTION 
Price-support loans (net) 
Direct payments 5/ 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termlnatjon 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1088/39 crop disaster 
Emerge ncy 1 1 ve stock/ 

f of age assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage* 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 











Fiscal year 










1983 


1964 


19S5 


1988 


1937 


1968 
SmlMon 


1989 


1990 


1W1E 


1992 E 


5,720 

814 

268 

11 

2 

6,815 


-934 

76 

89 

5 



-758 


4.403 

463 

336 

2 

7 
5.211 


10,524 

1,165 

471 

26 

5 

12,211 


12,346 

1.203 
394 

17 

7 

13.967 


8.227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

9,053 


2.863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3,384 


2,450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2.721 


2,411 

261 
62 

14 

7 

2.755 


3,811 

315 

146 

26 

a 

4.308 


3.419 
664 

1,363 


2.536 
333 

244 


4.691 

990 

1.553 


3 r 440 

947 

2,142 


2.836 

906 
1,786 


678 
128 
666 


63 

631 
1.461 


606 
667 
-79 


2.617 
758 

392 


1.663 
698 
431 


aao 

2.526 

2a a 

-6 


346 
1,502 
-565 

1 


455 

2,085 

711 

12 


253 
2.337 

1.597 
32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 


-453 
1295 

-1,676 

7 


-367 

679 

-66 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-237 
763 
102 

-4 


-79 

419 

20 

-3 


49 
48 
94 


10 

90 

132 


184 

81 

109 


214 

89 
123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 

1/ 5 


-25 
42 
93 


15 

47 
104 


-2 
23 

173 


-27 

18 

196 


328 

3,525 
398 


362 

1,064 

743 


346 

1,435 

134 


457 

1,411 
102 


535 

1,219 

276 


614 
425 

200 


620 

98 

-102 


618 

632 
-34 


634 
757 
567 


724 

573 

1.322 




-1,542 



1295 



-314 



486 



371 



1,665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 
609 


146 
905 


2 
1446 



18,851 



8,438 



18,851 



7,315 17.663 25.841 22.408 12.461 10,523 6,471 



10.569 11913 



-27 



6,272 13.628 12,199 



4.579 



-926 



-399 



267 



434 



2.760 


612 


6,302 


6.166 


4,633 


3.971 


5,798 


4.176 


6.203 


6.695 


705 


1.504 


1.525 


64 


362 


8 


-1 




















439 


587 


260 


168 


189 


97 


1 











27 


60 





42 


3 


14 


16 


115 


1 











6 


4 











3.600 


2.117 


7.827 


6,746 


5.962 


4,245 


6.011 


4.370 


6.314 


6,712 




















3.386 


2/ 5 


a 




















31 


533 


156 


138 


2 


2,540 


1470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-1,131 


116 


-48 


594 


534 


964 


268 


329 


485 


832 


656 


174 


185 


1 


26 


665 


639 


657 


1.013 


1,659 


1.113 


659 


317 


299 


213 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


634 


724 


3.525 


1.064 


1,435 


1,411 


1.219 


425 


96 


632 


757 


573 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


567 


1,322 


-1.607 


679 


-648 


329 


305 


1,727 


-46 


069 


990 


1373 



7.316 17,683 25,641 22.408 12,461 10.523 6,471 



10,569 11.913 



1/ Fiscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlay* were $130,635,000 but include a one-time advancs appropriation of $126,108,000. which was 
recorded as • wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately SI .5 biHion in benefits to larmers under the Ditastar Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certificates & were not recorded direaly as disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does not include CCC Transfers to General Sales Manager. 
4/ Includes Export Guaraniee Program. Expon Guarantee Program-Credit Reform. Direct Export Credit Program, Mattel Promotion Program, & CCC 
Transfers to the General Sales Manager. 5/ includes cash payments only. Excludes paymentnn-kind in fiscal 83-65 & generic certificates in fiscal 
66-90. E * Estimated in the fiscal 1992 Mid-Session Review based on June, 1991 supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) Indicates a net receipt 
(excess of repayments or other rece*ptsover gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pe^dalsW (202)447-5148. 
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Food Expenditures 

Table 35.— Food Expenditure Estimates 

Annual 



1991 



1991 year-to-date 





1988 


1989 


1990 


Sept Oct P 
$ billion 


Nov*P 


Sept 


OctP 


NovP 


Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


255.7 
196.5 


272,1 
205.9 


286.3 
220.3 


23.5 24.3 
18,7 19.2 

1990$ billion 


24.6 
18.6 


216.2 

171.7 


242.5 

190,9 


267.0 
209.4 


Sales 1/ 

Off~premlee use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


290.2 
215.2 


289.5 
215.6 


286.2 
220.2 


23.1 23.9 
18.0 18.4 


24.1 
17.8 


212,1 
166.6 


236.0 
185.0 


260.1 
202,7 


Sales 1/ 

Off-premies use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


8*7 


6.4 
4.8 


5.2 
7.0 


Percent change from year earlier ($ bit.) 

-0.8 2.6 2.1 
7.9 3.5 4.2 


2,6 

3,6 


2.6 
3.6 


2? 

3,7 



Percent change from year earlier (1990 $bil.^ 



Sales 1/ 




















Off-premise use 2/ 


0.6 


-0.2 


-1.1 


-2.3 


1.9 


1.2 


-0.6 


-0,3 


-0.2 


Meals & snacks3/ 


4.4 


0.2 


2.1 


-1.2 


0,5 


1.3 


0,1 


0.1 


0,2 



1/ Food onlyfaxciudesataohoiic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donation Sh en ltd nutrition subsidies. & meals furnished to employees, patients* & inmates. P ** preliminary, 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption 
not alcoholic beverages & 
adjusted f * - 
employee; 

Food' Sector; ^V;-^nr^Vlfi]a575rAug11»S?: 



This table differs from Personal Consumption ^penditures JPCE), table 2, for several reasons: (1) this senes Includes on y \o 
holic beverages & pet food which are includedTnT^EJgHfysseriesttno* seasonally adjusted* whereas PCE ts seasonally 
i at annual riles: (3) this senes reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms & food furnished t0 
»s: {4) this series includes ail sales of meals i snacks, PCE includes onlv purchases using personal funds, excluding busine 
entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the dine re nee e, see 'Developing an Integrated Information System for the 



Information contact. Alden Manchester {202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 36.— Rail Rates, Grain & Fruit-Vegetable Shipments, 

Annual 1990 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Oec. 1984=100) 
Ali products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 



1991 



Grain shipments 
Rait ca/foading* (t,MQ cars) 2/ 
Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 

Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 
Piggy back (mil. cwt) 



RaiRmil* 



(mil. cwt) 



Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (dsVmile) 



198S 


1989 


1990 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


104 6 
105,6 
105.4 
103.2 


106.4 
108.4 

ioa,7 

103.9 


107.5 
1104 

110.1 
105.4 


106.3 
111,9 
111.3 
106.1 


109.6 
111.8 
111,2 
108.2 


109,5 
110.8 
109.9 
108*2 


109.9 

113.1 

112.9 P 

108.2 P 


109.4 P 
112.6P 

112.2 P 

107.3 P 


109.5 P 
111.9 P 
112.2 P 

108.7 P 


109 3 P 
110.9 P 
111.1 P 
108,4 P 


30.7 
3.2 


28.4 
3,3 


27,6 

3.6 


27.6 

3.4 


20.BP 
3.7 


24.5 P 
3.6 


25.5 P 
4.4 


27.6 P 
38 


27.4 P 

3,3 


30.1 P 
3.5 


2.3 

t 2.e 

42.6 


2.2 

2.6 
42.3 


18 
23 

41.5 


1.4 

1.8 

39.9 


t.e 

2.6 
48.0 


22 

3,1 
45.7 


2,0 

1.9 
46 


1.7 

0.7 

41.7 


1.6 

1.6 

36,9 


1,5 

2.3 

41.5 



118,4 



123,4 130.5 137.5 127.6 124.6 124.7 122.6 122.6 123.7 

1/ Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2/ Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on Illinois & Mississippi waterways. 
U.S, Corpi of Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service. USDA, S/Preliminarydata for 1991. P»prelimlnary. 

Information contaci T<Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37.-lndexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity v _ 



1982 



1963 



1984 



198 



1966 



1987 



1983 



1989 1990 2/ 19912/ 











^.— 




1977-100 










Farm output 


118 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


119 


120 


AEI livestock products 3/ 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


119 


Meat animals 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 


104 


104 


Dairy product* 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


117 


120 


121 


Poultry & *ggs 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


162 


168 


Ml crope 4/ 


117 


88 


111 


118 


109 


106 


92 


107 


114 


111 


Feed grains 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


107 


Hay & forage 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


101 


108 


Food grains 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


SB 


107 


136 


105 


Sugar crops 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


107 


114 


Cotton 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


109 


127 


Tobacco 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


84 


84, 


Oil crop* 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


107 


113 


Cropland used for crops 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


88 


87 


90 


90 


— 


Crop production par acre 


He 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106 


119 


127 




Farni Input Si 


98 


96 


95 


91 


89 


89 


87 


87 


88 


— 


Farm real estate 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


93 


~~ 


Mechanical power & machinery 


89 


86 


85 


80 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


^™ 


Agricultural chemical* 


11S 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


119 


122 


"" 


Feed, seed, & livestock 






















purchases 


107 


103 


103 


102 


109 


116 


111 


113 


113 


~' 


Farm output per unit ol Input 


119 


100 


118 


129 


124 


J" 


116 

F 


130 


.35 


— 


Output per hour of labor 






















Farm 67 


1* 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


135 


147 


142 


^~ 


Won farm 7/ 


99 


102 


195 


106 


108 


109 


111 


112 


111 


*"" 



eparate group* eh own. 

I in the separate groups shown, 



Information contact: George Douvells (202) 219-0432, 



Food Supply & Use 



Table 3S.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities ]/ _ 



(See the December 1991 issue) 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0870. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Subject Index (1987-91) 



References arc coded "monlh^page. " Example: 6/5 means June 
issue, page 5. 

Acreage reduction programs: 198?— 1 1/19, 23; 1938— 1 1/20, 26; 
19B9—Z& 12/18: 1990—3/1. 22, 7/30, 11/24, 29, 12/28; 7997— 
7/2 fser d/jo Commodity programs. Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram, and Fami programs) 

Africa — 

North Africa (see Exports — Forecasts by region) 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 1989— 1/24; 1990— 9/3\ 

Agricultural exports (see Exports, U.S. agricultural) 

Agricultural imports (see Imports, US. agricultural) 

Agricultural Resources Convervation Program: 1990 — 11/28* 12/28 

Agriculture and the U.S. economy: 1997— 10/2, 12/2; 7955—6/2,18; 
1989—12/17; 1990—12/2 (see a Iso Economy, general) 

Agriculture, U.S j 7997—10/32 

Albania 1991—12/2% 

Almonds: 1987— 8/16 

Alternative agriculture: 7955-^/26, 12/22; 1989— 10/24 

Aquaculture: 1988—6/16, 12/12; 1989— 1-2/27,4/17 (catfish); 
/»/ — 4/14. 11/14 

Argentina (see Southern Hemisphere) 

Asia market (see also individual countries): 7997—3/31 

Australia: 1990— 1 1/15; 7997— 5/16, 7/15 

Bananas: 1991— 7/17 

Banks and savings & loans: 1987— 3/20, 1CV25; 7955-^5/23 

(failures), 8/20 (and the drought), 12/18; 1989—3/22 (farmland 

holdings), 4/2, 5/23, 6/22. 9/20; 7990— 3/12, 12/18; 1991—3/22, 

8/20 (w a/so Finn Credit System) 
Barges (see Transportation) 

Brazil: 1990— 6/31, 8/29 (see ato Southern Hemisphere) 
Broiler industry, U.S.: 1988— 5/15; 1989— 

4/6, 8/26; 7990—5/17,7/12 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1988: 7955—4/23 
Bulgaria; 1991—12/2% 

California: 7959—4/30 (*atcr restrictions); 7990-^8/14, 9/23; 
7997—3/26 (drought), 5/14 (sugarbects), 7/24, 27 (drought) 
Canada: 1987— 12/20; 7955—3/14; 7959— 3/20 (free trade agree- 
ment), 5/14; 1990— 5/17, 7/19; 7097—3/20 (free trade agree* 
ment), 6/11 9/35 
Canola: 7997—12/15 

Cattle cycle: 1987-^/9; 1988—1 1/24; 7959—3/6 
Census of Agriculture: 7997— 1C/36 
Central and Eastern Europe: 1991— 5/18, 11/28, 12/28 
Cereal production: 7957—6/34 
Chile: 7959^1/13,12/12 
China (PRO— 

Agricultural production and trade: 7957—12/29; 1991—3/11, 

4/18 
Imports from US.: 1988— 8/22; 7959—9/16 . 
Cigarette consumption: 1987— 3/10; 7955— 11/13; 7959—11/12, 

27; 7900—12/13 
Clean Water Act 1991— 11/22 
Climate change: 799/^5/30 
Commodity prices: 7990 — 4/15 (milk), 4/19 (com and broilers); 

1 1/26 (com and poultry) 
Commodity programs — 

1987: 7957— 7/13, 9/3l; 7997— 10/36 

1988; 7955—4/23, 8/13 (cotton marketing loans), 9/23, 

11/230, 12/25; 7997—10/36 
1989:7959—3/2,5/30,6/15 
1991: 7990-6/36,11/28,12/28-, 1991—1/2, 11/25 
Congress: 7957—3/24, 8/25 (farm bill revisions); 7959—7/21; 
7997—12/25 



Conservation: 7990—8/23 (wetlands) 

Conservation Reserve Program (CRP): 7957—1 1/1 921; 7955— 

3/28, 7/17, 8/3233,9/23, 11/20; 7959—3/28, 8/25, 12/18; 7990— 

3/19, 4/30, 8/33,9/21, U/28, 12/28; 79P7 — 4/25. 6/22, 9/30, 

10/22 
Consumer spending on food: 7957— 4/34.5/22. 8/20; 7955— 11/2 

(see a/so World food consumption and Food prices, retail) 
Com industry, US.: 7957— 5/12 (com oil vs. soybean oil); 1988— 

7/28 (ethanoi), 10714, 12/22; 7959—8/26, 10/29; 7997—9/12 free 

monthly Field Crops Overview) 
Cost of production (see Production costs) 
Cotton — 

US.: 7955—8/13, 12/30; 7959-^/19 (under trade liberaliza- 
tion); 7990— H/l U M/12; 7997— 1-2/21, 3/16,7/27 
(drought), 1G/J2. 
World market (see World cotton market) 
Credit, farm (see Farm credit) 

Crop insurance: 7989— 9/2, 10/33; 7990—7/24; I99I—9/35, 11/34 
Crop yields: 7997—5/30 

Cropland: 7990—11/24; 799/^/21, 6/22, 10/22, 11/25 
Crops: 7990 — 6/2 (forecast accuracy), 8/1 9/13 (industrial uses) (see 

monthly crop highlights) 
Crops, world production (see World crop production) 
Czechoslovakia: 7997—11/28 

Dairy industry: 7967—6/11 (finances); 1988— 10/13, 12/11; 7959^- 

9/11; 7997—1-2/11, 8/29, 12/25 
Dairy Termination Program: 7957 — 1 J/27 
Dairy, world market (see World dairy market) 
Debt- 
Less developed countries: 7957^7/26; 7955-^/29; 7959— 

8/18,9/15; 7990—11/19 
Farm: 7957—3/24 (debt at risk). 5/2 (U.S. debt), 9/72; 7955— 
1-2/24, 3/22,4/18, 8/16; 7959— 1-2/28, 6/22, 7/18, 8/23, 
10/18; 7990— 1-2/28,3/12,11/2:7997— 1-2/31,5/2 
Deficit — 
U.S.F 

Federal: 7957— 3/16,6/2; 7990— UV23 
US. trade: 79S7— 3/16, 10/29: 1988—612 
Deregulation (see Energy, Pesticides. Transportation) 
Disaster assistance: 7997 — 11/34,12/26 
Dollar, U.S.: 7957— 5/11; 7958-J/I8, 10/16,21, 11/16; 7959— 

11/20 
Drought — US.: 

7955— 7/2. 8/2.7,17,20,22, 34,36,37, 9/18,24.28,30, 10/14,28,30, 
11/2,21 .24,26, 12/28; 7959— 1-2/2, 3/2, 28,4/2, 27, 29 (assis- 
tance), 4/30. 6/2, 7/19,9/2. 10/33; 7997—3/26,5/14,7/24 
Dry beans: 1988—10/15 

Eastern Europe: 795!9— 11/14; 7990-^/16,4/27, 5/28,6/13,7/2, 

H/14 (see tftoo Central and Eastern Europe) 
Economic reform: 7997—8/32 (Mcnico), 3/35 (USSR), 5/18 Central 

Europe), 9/14 (USSR), 1 3/28 & 12/28 (Central Europe) 
Economy, general — 

U.S.: 7957—3/16. 6/20. 1<V26; 7955—3/18, 6/2,18, 9/20, 
12/19; 79S9— 3/26, 6/24, 9/22, 25, 26, 1 1/20, 12/17; 7990^- 
4/27, 6/20. 8/20, 10/23, 1 1/2, 12/2, 22 1991^/25, 6/17. 
8/22, 10/25 
World: 7955—1-2/2; 7959—1-2/31; 7990-^11/19 (see ato 
World economy) 
Employment: 7990—7/27; 7997— */28, 7/27, 9/22, 24 t 10/25 
Energy: 7955—6/2; 7959—1*2/34, 5/27;. 7990— 10/18, 21, 23, 32, 

U/2. 19, 12/22; 7997— 1-2/34 
Environment: 1987—1 1/24; 7955—3/28, 5/26 (groundwater), 8/32, 
10/26, 12/22; 7959—5/34, 7/24, 10/24, 26; 7990^8/14, 8/33, 
9/21; 7997— 5/30 (climate change) 
Erosion, soit 7957— 4/28; 7955— 3/28; 7959— 10/2* 
Ethanol: 7955—7/28 
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European Community — 

Agricultural policy: 7955— 12/38; 1990-^Xil^ 5/28, 7/16, 

12/15; 7907— J 2/5, 3/5, 4/19,3 1/18 
Enlargement's effect: 7959— 10/16; 7997— 7/17 
Europe 1992: /959-^t/25, 12/33; 1991—7/17 
Trade conflict with US : 79*7—3/13; 7959—3/35, 6/10, 
10/13* 12/33; 7097— 5/21 (src ato Western Europe) 
Excess capacity for agricultural production: 7955—9/2,23; 7959— 

3/28,8/25,11/2,12/18 
Exchange rates (see Dollar, U.S.) 
Export Enhancement Program: 7955— 5/20, 7/22; 7959— 8/17; 

7990-8/25, 1 1/28; 7997—12/16 
Exports, U.S. agricultural — 

Forecasts by commodity and region: 7957—10/13; 7055—1- 
2/27; 7959—8/22, 10/17; 7990—1^/25.4/9, 6/2 (forecast ac- 
curacy). 7/19, 10/16 
Forecasts by commodity; 7957 — 8/37 (grains & oilseeds); 
7955—5/15 (broilers), 6/18 (bulk vs high-value), 7/22 
(wheat), 8/22, 9/16 (grapefruit), 1CVI3 (nonfat dry milk), 15 
(dry beans), 1 1/16; 7959—1 -2/5 (major commod lues). 4/14 
(wheat). 5/18 (apples). 5/20, 6/18 (fertilizer), 8/8, 11/12 
(tobacco); 7900^9/18 (soybean), lQ/14 (peanuts), 11/13 
(fruit), 12/13 (tobacco); 7997—1-2/27, 4/31 (tugar), 7/36 
(grains), 10/l2(cotton), 10/17 (high-value products) 
Forecast by region: 7959—1-2/31 
Oil price impact: 7000— 10/32 
Programs: 7990—8/25; 7997—12/16 
U.S. position in world trade: 7957— 7/16 (export outlook), 
9/28 (Third World market). 10/29 (balance of payments), 
12/2; 7955—1-2/2.27. 4/29. 6/18.20, 7/22, 8/22,27, 
KV16.21, 11/16* 12/33; 79S9-^t/19, 5/2, 20, 6Vl8, 7/28, 8/2, 
8, 17. 18, 12/33; 1990— 7/19 t 7997—3/2,20.4/16,4/16,21, 
7/19, 8/17 (fertilizers) 

Family farms: 1991— 10/32 

Famine in Africa: 7959—5/34 

Farm balance sheet; 7955 — 4/19; 7959—1-2/28; 7900^1-2/28; 

iP9i— 1 2/31 
Farm bill of 1990; 7959— 7/21 , 10/26, 33; 7990^-3/2, 6/36, 7/25, 

8/25," 1(V26. 1 J /28, 12/32 (see a/jo Food, Agriculture, 

Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990) 
Farm Costs and Returns Survey: 1991—5/30 
Farm credit: 7957—9/20; 7955-^3/22, 5/23, 7/20, 8/17, 12/18; 

7959—3/22. 4/2, 6/22, 7/18, 8/23. 9/20 (FmHA), 10/18; 7990— 

5/21. 5/17, 7/24, 12/18; 7997— 3/22, 5/2, 12/19 
Farm Credit System: 7957—3/27, 12/25; 7955—3/22, 7/20, 8/17, 

12/18: 7959—3/22, 4/2, 6/22; 1990—3/12. 4/23, 7/24, 12/18; 

7997—3/22 
Farm debt (jeeDebt, farm) 

Farm equipment leasing (jee Leasing, farm equipment) 
Farm exports (see Exports, U.S. agricultural) 
Farm finances (see Farm credit, Financial condition of farmers.) 
Farm income by year (see also Off-farm income) — 

1986 estimates: 1987— 3/15, 6/19 

1987 forecasts: 7957—1-2/26,3/15,6/19,9/22 

1988 forecasts? 7955—1-2/2.24,4/18, 7/19,8/16,9/18,11/2 

1988 estimates: 7959—9/22, 10/20 

1989 forecasts: 7955— 9/18; 7959— 1-2/28,4/27,7/14, 16, 
10/20 

1989 estimates: 7990—1 -2/2; 7997^4/23 

1990 forecasts; 7990—1-2/2, 28, 4/21, 7/22, 10/18, 11/2 

1990 estimates: 7997^4/23 

1991 forecasts; 7997—1-2/30. 4/23. 6/2, 7/22, 10/21 
Definitions: 7959— 10/22; 7997— 1-2/32 

Farm income by type of farm: 7957—12/18; 7955-^1/18. 8/37; 

7990—4/21, 5/23, 10/18; 7997—5/26, 7/22, KV21 
Farm inputs: 7957—3/21, 10/19; 7955—12/16; 7959 —1-2/34, 6/18, 

28, 32; 7990-1-2/32:7997— 1-2/34 (see also individual items) 



Farm machinery; 7957— 6/24; 7955— 7/18; 7990— 1-2/32; 7997— 

1-2/35,5/2,24 
Farm production: 7997 — 6/2 
Farm programs: 7 957-^t/24 (spending); 1988—1-2/24,3/2*7/28, 

9/27 (new products); 7959—3/2, StfO, 6/15, 28; 7000—3/2, 22, 

4/25, 5/23, 6/36, 7/30, 8/33, 9/2, 10/26; 7997—3/16 (cotton), 7/2, 

12, 10/32 
Farm real estate: 7957—6/27, 8/19, 11/21; 1988—1-2/24, 3/20, 

5/25, 6/20, 10/2,24,27 (urbanization). 1 1/20; 7959—3/22, 5/24, 

6/26, 1 1/23: 7990—1 -2/28. 3/18, 6/23. 1 1/35: 7997— 5/23, 6/21, 

9/18.20,12/19 
Farm-retail price tpreads: 7997 — 5/12 [see also Food marketing costs 

and Food prices, retail) 
Farm value of food (see Food prices, retail) 
Farmer Mac: 7990-^1/23: 7997—3/22, 12/19 
Farmer-owned reserve; 7990 — 7/30 

Farmers Home Administration; 7990 — 6/17 (see also Farm Credit) 
Fats: 7997—8/25,10/28 
Federal land banks (see Farm credit system) 
Federal marketing orders: 7907 — 9/16 
Federal Reserve Board: 7997—8/22,10/25 

Feed costs, effect on livestock production: 7955-^1 1/24; 7959 — 7/19 
Fertilizers; 7957—7/24, 12/24; 7955— 8/29^ 12/22; 7959—5/25, 

6718; 7990— 9/21, 1 1/31; 7997— 1-2/34, 8/17 
Financial condition of farmers: 7957—1-2/24, 3/2, 6/27, 8/19? 1 1/2; 

7955—1-2/24, 4/2,18. 7/28. 10/2; 7959— 1-2/28; 4/2, 29, 7/16, 

18. 9/22, 10/18, 1 1/23; 7000— r-2/28, 3/26, 1 1/2; 7997— 1 2/30 
Financial markets, U.S.: 7955—10/16. 12/28 (forward contracting) 
Fish consumption. U.S.; 7955—6/16, 12/12:7050—1-2/27,4/17; 

7900—4/39 
Flexibility (planting): 7990—3/2, 7/25, 9/2 1 . \ 2/28; 1991— 7 fl, 1 1/25 
Floriculture: 7997—6/32 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990: 7997— 

1-2/19, 3/16, 6/24, 7/2, 8/16, 10/12, 23. 1 1/25, 12/25 (technical 

corrections) (see also Farm bill of 1990) 
Food at home vs + food away from home (see Consumer spending on 

food) 
Food consumption; 7957-^1/34; 1990—511% (European), 6/15 (beef) 
Food expenditures (see Consumer spending on food) 
Food for Pence program feee PJL 480 policy) 
Food labeling: 799/— 7/30, 10/29 
Food marketing costs: 7957—1-2/11, 10/33; 7955—6/26; 7997— 

9/28 
Food needs (see World food needs.) 
Food prices, retail: 7957— 1-5/1 1; 1988— 1-2/30,3/26,6/24,8/36, 

9/24. itV3a 1 1/13.24, 12/26; 7989—1 2/35, 3/30, 6/30, 9/28, 

12/21:7900—3/20,6/25.9/28. 10/12, 10/29, 11/26, 12/25; 

7997—3/28, 6/27, 9/26. 28, 12/23 
Food processing Industry: 7959^5/13 (PPI); 7997 — 4/28. 9/20 
Food safety: 7959—3/35 (hormones), 6/10, 16 (Alar), 6/32 (soil 

fumigantsX 10/13,26, 12/33; 7990—4/32 (pesticides), 4/39 

(seafood). 5/26 (grain quality), 8/14 
Food Security Act of 1985; 7957—8/25 (revisions); 7955—3/2.28, 

9/27,ll/26 r 79S9— 10/24 
Food Security Improvement Act; 7955—3/2 
Food stamps: 7990—11/28 
Forage: 7957— 1CVH;7955— 10/28; 7997— 8/15 
Forest products, forestry: 7955— 3/28, 1Q/27 
Free Trade Agreement (see U.S + -Canada Free Trade Agreement) 
Freeze: 7955— 4/16(citrus recovery); 7997— 3/30 and 11/12 (citrus) 
Fruit: 7955— 9/16; 7950 —5/18 (apples), 6/16, 12/12; 7000— 11/13; 

7997—1-2/24 (see also monthly Specialty Crops Overview) 

GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade); 7955-^1/29, 
8/25, 12/33; 1989— 1-2/31, 3/17 (tropical products), 3/35, 4/19 
(cotton), 5/22, 7/28 (wheat), 9/30 (rice), 10/29 (coarse grains), 
11/27 (tobacco), 12/15, 28 (oilseeds); 7990—3/30 (meat), 4/35, 
ltV2, 11/2, 12/13 (tobacco), 11/15,28; 7997—1-2/5,4/21,5/21, 11/18 
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Generic certificates: 1987— 1-2/16,4/16, 8/15. 11/27, 12/14; J955— 
4/10, 5/10, 6/10, 7/10, 8/11,25,9/8, 10/11, 11/10, 12/8; 1989— 
3/10. 4/10. 5/11, 6/34 

Grain quality: 7990—5/26 

Grain stocks: 7 990— 7/30; 1991—1-2/2. 7/32 

Grazing fees, federal: 7955— 5/14 

Groundwater 7957— 9/18; 1988-4/28, 5/26. 8/32 

Growth hormones: 7955— 8/3l; 7959—3/35, UY13, 12/33 

Hawaii: 7997— l(Vl5 

High fructose corn syrup (HFCS): 1991—9/12 

High-value products: 1991— 10/11 

High-yielding varieties: 7959—3/32 (wheal) 

Hog industry, U.S.: 1987— 5/10. 11 (poik trade), 8/12, 12/12 (pork 

supplies); 1988— 3/12 flower returns); 7959-^1/28, 5/6, 8/26; 

7997— 5/12.6/12, 11/16 
Hong Kong: 7997—3/34 

Horticulture; 1988—1/1% 8/15, 11/24; 7959—8/14 
Hungary: 799/— 11/28 

Imports, U.S. agricultural; 7957—1-2/9 (pork); 7955— 1-2/27, 8/15, 
9/13 (meat), 14;J959—l-2/31t 5/14 (meat from Canada), 11/18, 
12/12; 7990^1-2/25, 11/31 (fertilizer); 7997— 8/17 (fertilizer) 

Industrial crops: 7990—9/13; 1991—8/13 

Insurance, crop (5?r Crop insurance) 

Interest rates, real: 7957—3/16, 6/20, 10/26; 7955--3/18, 6/18,20, 
9/20. 12/19; 7959—6/24, 9/22, 12/17 (ice a/jo Financial markets, 
U.S-. onJ Economy, general) 

Iraq: 7990^-9716, 10,32 

Irradiation: 7957—7/15 

Irrigation: 7955—3/28.4/22,12/25; 7959-^1/30, 5/27; 7990— 
3/15,9/23 

Japan: 7955—8/25; 7959—1-2/31; 7990— 6728; 7997— 3/31, 9/20 

Kenaf: 7997—8/13 
Korea: 7997—3/32 

Labor costs (jf <■ Food marketing costs) 

Labor, farm: 7957—5/26 

Less developed countries (LDCs): 1987—4/11, 7/26, 9/28; 7955— L- 
2/2, 10/16.19; 7959—5/2, 34, 8/2, 18, 9/15, 18, 10/12, 12/12; 
/997— 6/25 (sera/so Debt) 

Livestock: 7957— 7/ll;795&-8/27(Sovict).31. 1 1/15 (meat cut 
prices), 18,24; 7959—3/6, 14. 4/6, 5/6, 6/10, 7/10, 8/26, lQ/4, 13, 
11/11, 12/33; 1990^5/2, 7/16 (EC). 8/2, 10/12 (beef price 
spreads), 10/29; 7997—1*2/7 (w afco ff wmftiy Livestock Over- 
view) 

Livestock* world production of (see World livestock 
production) 

Margarine (vs. butter): 7957—3/12 

Marketing costs {see Food marketing costs) 

Meat consumption, U.S.: 7957—3/1 1, 9/13; 7955—1 1/12; 7990— 

6/15 {see also Food consumption per capita) 
Mexico: 7990—5/14. 1 1/2; 7997— 8/32. 12/36 
Middle East {ire Exports— Forecasts by region) 
Milk Inventory Management Report: 7997 — 8/29, 12/25 
Milkweed: 1991—8/13 

Net cash income {see Farm income) 

Net farm income (see Farm income) 

New Zealand: 7990—11/15 

Nontariff trade barriers: 7959—3/17, 35. 4/19. 5/22, 7/28, 9/30, 

10/13.29,ll/27,12/15,28.33;799O-3/3O,4/2,19,35,5/14,17, 

6/23, KV2.il/15, 12/15 
Nutrition: 7997—7/30. 8/25, 10/28 



Oats: 7967— 12/12; 7959— 9/13 
Ocean transportation (see Transportation) 
Off-farm income: 7990—7/27,9/2 
Oil prices: see Energy 

Oilseeds: 7959—12/1 1, 28; 7997— 1 2/19, 3/15, 11/21, 12/13 (so> 
a/so World oilseed market) 

Packaging cost (see Food marketing costs) 

Parity: 1987—8/40 

Peanuts: 7957-^»/l0(support program); 7990— 10/14; 7997— 6/15 

Pesticides: 7955— 3/2g, 5/26, 8/32, 10/26, 1 2/22; 7959—6/32; 

7990— 1-2/32, 4/32, 8/14, 9/21, 1 1/22, 7997— 1-2/26, 35 (see 

also Food safety) 
Petroleum (im Energy) 
"Piggyback** shipping^? 

Tr ansportat ion — Trailer-on- fl at -car sh ippin g ) 
P.L.480 policy: /09O^»/16, 8/25, 11/28, 12/28 
Poland: 1990— 8/ 17; 7997—11/28 
Pork (see Hog industry, U.S.) 
Port capacity (see Transportation) 
Pollution: 79*7— 9718, 11/24. 12/23 7955—3/28 (seeaiso 

Environment); 
Poultry consumption, U.S.: 7957— 3/11; 7959— U/ll; 7997— 1-2/9 

(see also Food consumption per capita) 
Produce: 7957—6/15 (imports), 7/23 (transportation), 11/15, 12/15 
Production costs: 7957—1-2/26. 5/16. 8/23. 1 1/18; 7955—1 1/24, 

12/16; 1990^1*2/28, 7/22, 10/18, 21. 29, 11/2 
Production credit associations (see Farm credit system) 
Productivity: 7957— 3/2|, 8/2, 1<V12: 7990—1*2/32; 7997—6/25 
Prospective plantings. U.S. (see Spring planting*, U.S.) 

Rail transportation (see Transportation) 
Real estate, farm (see Farm real estate) 
Research, agricultural: 7955—9/27, 12/31; 7959^1 1/25; 7990— 

9/13; 7997-4/25 
Retail food prices (i« Food prices, retail) 
Rice: 79*7—1 1/14; 7959—6/15 (marketing loan), 9/30; 7990^- 

6/28, 8/12; 7997— 1*2/16, 7/24, 27 (drought) 
Romania: 7997—12/28 
Rural economies, U.S.: 7955—8/37 (and drought), 9/30; 7989^- 

5/32, 9/25, 26, 10/26; 7990—7/27, 12/18; 7997—7/24, 27, 9/22, 

24,30 

Saudi Arabia: 7990-4/12. 10/32 

Seafood: 7990—4/39 (s<v aArc> Aquaculture) 

Seed; 7955— 10/28; 7959— 11/25J990— 1-2/32; 7997— 1-2/34 

(jre a/so Production costs) 
South Africa (we Southern Hemisphere) 

Southern Hemisphere: 7959-^ 9/18; 7997— 7/17 (seeaiso Exports- 
Forecasts by region) 
Soviet Union (see USSR) 
Soybeans: 7990—7/14, 9/18; 7997— 1 2/20. 3/15, 12/13 (seemmik- 

bf Field Crops Overview) 
Spring plantings. U.S.: 7955—5/8. 6713 (com vs soybeans); 7959— 

11/2; 7990-5/2,7/15 
Stocks: 7990—7/30.33 
Storage capacity: 7957—10/17 
Sub~Saharan Africa (fee Africa; Drought, African; and Famine In 

Africa) 
Sugar: 7997— 1 2/22,4/31 (world market), 5/14 (California), 9/12, 

1015 (Hawaii) 
Supply controls: 7957—5/29 
Swampbuster 7997—11/22 
Sweeteners: 7957—6/17 (HFCS), 10/13 (sugar); 7955—5/16 

(demand); 7990 — 6/31 (Brazilian sugar) 
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Taiwan: /»/ — 3/33 

Targeted Eapon Assistance: 1988—5/20; 1990^/25 

Tax reform: 79*7—10/23; 1990— 3/26 

Tobacco; 7909—11/12, 27 

Trade (see World agricultural trade) 

Trade liberalization: 1990— 3/30, 4/2, 19. 35, 5/14, 17, 6/28, 10/2, 

11/15. 12/15; 7997— 3/2* g02 
Transportation — 

Barge: 7955— S/34, 11/21; 1989—12/20; 1990— 9/25 

Ocean, ports: 1 957— 4/14; 7959— 12/20 

Rail: 7955— S/34, 11/21; 7959— 12/20; 7990— 9/25 (jrcato 
Canada, new rail laws) 

Trailer-on-flal-car ''piggyback" shipping: 7957— 4/14, 6/22 
(CUREbiD) 

Trucking; 7957-4/14, 7#3; Z95&-8/34 
Tropical products: 7997—7/17 
Turkey consumption: /5«7 — 11/13; 79SP — 11/11 

USSR^ 

Economic reform: 1991— 3/35,9/14 
Grain production and trade: 1988— 3/17, 5/29, 6/28. 7/26, 
8/27, 12/13; 7959—4/23, 6/21, 12/24; 7990^-5/33, 12/28; 
7997-4/18, 7/32,9/14 
New f«m policy: 1988—7/26. 8/27, 12/13; 7959—4/23, 6/21. 

12/24; 1990— 5PX 12/28; 7997—3/35 
Sugarbeet production; 7990 — 6/13 

Trade updates: 7955—3/17, 6/28. 7/26, 8/22; 7990—12/28; 
7007—7/20.9/14. lO/lO. 11/11, 12/4 
U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement: 7997 — 3/20 
U.S,~USSR grain agreements: 1988—5/19; 7959—12/24; 7990— 
5/33 

Valueadded.net: 7997—5/26 

Vegetables; 7990^1-2/20; 7997—1-2/25 (tt?<? afeo ™vrt/j/y 

Specialty Crops Overview) 
Vegetable oils: 7097— 1.2/20, 8/25, 12/13 
Vietnam: 7990^-8/12,9/21 



Water Quality Act of 1987: 7955— 3/28 

Western Europe: 7990—5/28 

Wetlands: 7990—8/23, 1 2/28; 7997—1 1/22 

Wheat industry, US.: 7959—3/32, 4/14, 17, 7/28. 8/8, 12, 17; 7990— 

5/12. 14; 1991— &/13 {see monthly Field ciops Overview) 
Wheat, world market (see World wheal market) 
Whitefly: 7097—11/12,12/12 

Wool: 7907— 6/18 (imports* 7959— 7/10; 7097— 5/16,7/15 
World agricultural trade 7955— 4/29,7/15, 10/13.21, 12/33; 7959— 

3/17,4/19,7/28,9/30. 10/13, 29, 11/18,27, 12/28; 7000^-3/30, 

4/2,35.7/33,9/16. 18,31,10/2. 14. 16,32 
World cotton market: 7055—8/13 (U.S + marketing loans); 7059— 

4/19; 7990—1 1/11; 7097— 1-2/21 
World crop production (and consumption): 7955—7/15: 7959— 

4/19, 7/28 t 9/30. 10/29, 1 1/2, 12/18. 28; 1990—1-2/2. 7/33? 

7997—1-2/2 
World dairy market: 7955— 1CV13 
World economy: 7957—1-2/2, 4/1 1; 7955— 1-2/2, 10/16; 7959— 

1-2/31; 7000^10/2.32, 11/19 (reeato Economy, general, and 

Less -developed countries) 
World food needs: 7055—10/18; 7959—5/2,34,9/15, 10/12; 

7990—5/19.9/31 
World food consumption: 7957— 9/2; 795*^-5/34 
World grain marker 7957—6/12, 7/19, 8/37, 9/28; 79S5— 4/14 (bar 

leyJ.7/15, 12/13; 7959— 3/15,7/28,9/30, 10/12,29; 7990—7/33; 

7007—1-2/17,7/32 
World livestock production (and consumption): 7955—9/13, 1 1/6 

(Jamaican poultry), 18 (beef); 7959— 8/26. 12/28,33 
World oilseed market: 7057— 7/12, 8/37, 12/17; 7955—9/14; 7059^- 

5/16.12/28 
World wheat market: 7957—5/18,9/14; 7055—7/15,22; 7059— 

4/14, 7/28, 8/12, 17; 7990-^/12, 7/33; 7997—1^2/13, 12/16 
Yugoslavia: 7097—12/28 
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Article Index (1987-91) 



The standard articles of Agricultural Outlook are indexed below for 
1987-91 . Also listed are the special reports published during these 
years. 

NOTE: Each issue of Agricultural Outlook contains highlights of 
the situation and outlook for the following commodities — 

■ Livestock cattie, hogs, broilers, eggs, turkeys, dairy 

■ Crops: wheat, rice, feed grains, oilseeds, cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
vegetables, fruit 

These commodity summaries are included in the "Agricultural 
Economy" section. 



1987: 



• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy; 8/25 

Farm Finance: 1-2/24,3/15,5/16.6/19,8/23,9/22,25, 10/23. 11/18, 
" 12/18 

Food and Marketing: 5/22, 8/20, 1CV33 
General Economy: 3/16, 7/20, 10/26 
Inputs (see Resources) 

Resources: 3/21, 6/24. 7/24. 8/19, 9/18,20, 10/19, 1 1/19, 12/23 
Transportation: 4/14, 6/22* 7/23, 10/17 (storage) 
World Agriculture and Trade: 3/12, 4/1 1, 5/18, 7/16, 10/15, 12/20 



■ Commodity spotlights 

Almonds: 8/16 

Butter and margarine: 3/12 

Cattle/beef: 4/9, 7/11. 9/13, 10/1 1 

Cigarette consumption: 3/10 

Crop yields: 10/12 

Cropland: 7/13 

Dairy farms: 6/1 1 

Electronic trading: 5/14 

Fresh producer 6/15 

Generic certificates: 12/14 

Grain prices: 6712 

Hogs/pork: 5/10. 5/11, S/12, 12/12 

Irradiation: 7/15 

Marketing orders: 9/1 6 

Meat: 3/11 

Oats: 13712 

Oilseeds/vegetable oil: 7/i2, 12/17 

Peanuts: 4/10 

Rice: 11/14 

Soybeans: 5/12 

Sugar/HFCS: 6/17, 10/13. 

Turkeys: H/13 

Vegetables: 11/15, 12/15 

Wheal; 8/13. Wl4 

Wool; 6/18 



■ Special reports 

*" Agriculture and the 100th Congress/' 3/24 

"Agricultural Debt at Risk: How Much Do Farm Lenders Stand to 

Lose?" 3/27 
^Controlling Farm Pollution of Coastal Waters/' 1 1/24 
"Debt Still Overhangs Third World Economics/ 1 7/26 
"Disparities in Parity," 8/40 

"Export Growth Markets for U.S. Grains and Oilseeds/" 8/37 
"The Farm Economy May Have Turned the Corner," 6/27 
"Fundamental Changes Ahead for the Farm Credit System/' 12/25 
"Generic Certificates Help Meet Goals of the 1985 Farm Act/' 4/16 
"How Demographics Will Change Food Consumption by 2005/' 4/34 
"Immigration Reform and U,S. Farm Labor.** 5/26 
"The Long-Range Outlook for China's Agricultural 

Production &. Trade/" 12/29 
11 Marketing Loans* vs. Other Program Options for Wheat, Feed 

Grains, & Soybeans." 9/31 
"The Outlook for Cereal Production in the Third World," 6/34 
l *The Outlook for Farm Program Spending/" 4/24 
"Policies for Boosting Third World Grain Imports," 9/25 
"Quick PIK' Tax Ruling Revoked; Other Tax Problems Vex 

Farmers," 11/27 
''Soil Erosion: Dramatic in Places. But Not a Serious 

Productivity Threat, "4/2* 
"Some International Experiences with Mandatory Supply 

Controls," 5/29 



1988: 



■ Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy; monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 4/23, 9/27, 12/3 1 

Farm Finance: 1-2/24,3/22.4/18,5/23.7/19,8/16, 9/18, 12/16 

Food and Marketing: 1-2/30, 3/26, 6/24, g/36. 9/24, 1(V30, 1 1/24, 

12/26 
General Economy: 3/1 8, 6/18, 9/20, 12/19 
Resources: monthly except JanVFeb. 
Transportation: S/34, 11/21 
World Agriculture and Trade: 1 -2/27, 5/18, 7/22, 8/22, 10/1 6, 1 1/16, 

12/13 



■ Commodity spotlights 
Aquaculture: 6/16. 12/12 
Barley: 4/14 
Broilers: 5/15 
Cigarettes: 11/13 
Citrus: 4/16, 9/16 
Corn: 6/13. 10/14 
Cotton: 8/13 
Dairy: 10/13,12/11 
Dry beans: 10/15 
Grain, foreign: 7/15 
Grazing: 5/14 
Hogs: 3/12 

Horticulture 7/11 8/15 
Meat: 9/13, 11/15 * 
Produce trade; 3/14 
Protein (ccd:3/]fi 
Rapcsecd:9/14 
Sugar; 5/16 
Turkey; 1^/12 



January- February 1992 
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• Special reports 

"Alternative Agriculture Gains Attention/' 4/26 

"Drought Deals Blow to Economies of Farm Export 

Counties," 9/30 
"EC Budget Reforms Grapple with High Agricultural Costs," 12/38 
"Ethanol Could Affect Corn Prices, Farm Income, and Government 

Outlays," 7/28 
"GATT Negotiations: Paving the Way for Liberalized Trade In 

Agriculture," 12/33 
"Post-Drought Prospects for Crops': Higher Production, Low Inven- 
tories," 11/26 
"Rural Com muni ties Touched by Drought on Farms/ 1 S/37 
"Soviet Grain Forecast for 1988: 215 Million Tons/ 1 6/28 
"Soviets Harvest Another Good Grain Crop, Yet Imports 

Continue High/ 1 5/29 
"A Survey of Resource & Environmental Policies Affecting Agricul- 
ture/* 3/28 
"World Commodity Markets: Conflict and Resolution, 1 ' 4/29 



1989: 



* Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 5/30, 7/21, 10/26 

Farm Finance: monthly except Nov. & Dec. 

Food and Marketing: 1-2/35. 3/30, 6/30, 7/19, 9/28, 12/21 

General Economy: 3/26,6/24,9/22, 11/20,12/17 

Resources: 1-2/34,3/28,5/24,6/26,8/25,10/24,11/23, 12/18 

Rural Development: 5/32,9/25 

World Agriculture and Trade; monthly except July 



* Commodity spotlights 

Apples: 4/18,6/16 

CanoU: 12/11 

Catfish: 4/17 

Dairy: 9/11 

Greenhouse/nursery: 8/14 

Herbs: KVll 

Hormones: 6/10 

Livestoclc/meat: 3/14,5/14,6/10 

Oats: 9/13 

Rice: 6/15 

Sheep: 7/10 

Tobacco: 11/12 

Triiicalc: 10/12 

Tropical oils: 4/15 

Turkey: 11/11 

Watermelon: 7/12 

Wheat 4/14,17,6/14,8/12 

World grains: 3/15 



* Special reports 

"Banning Soil Fumigants: What Cost?" 6/32 

"Europe 1992, GATT, & Food Safety: How Will US. Agriculture 

Fare?" 12/33 
"Feed Industries Can Spur World Trade," 8/26 
"Food Distribution, Not Production, the Problem Through 2000," 

5/34 
"Generic Certificates Cut Stocks and Boost Income/ 1 6/34 



"Hope for the Sahel? 1 ' 7/24 
"Hybrid Versus Semidwarf Wheats," 3/32 
"Liberalizing World Trade in Coarse Grains, 11 10/29 
"Liberalizing World Trade in Oilseeds/ 1 12/28 
"Liberalizing World Trade in Rice, 1 ' 9/30 
"Liberalizing World Trade in Tobacco, 11 1 1/27 
"Liberalizing World Trade in Wheat," 7/28 
"Soviet Agriculture in the 1990's and the U.S.-USSR Grain Agree- 
ment," 12/24 
"U.S--EC Hormone Dispute," 3/35 
"Water Restrictions for California Vegetables, 1 * 4/30 
"Weighing Crop Insurance Alternatives, 11 10/33 



1990: 



* Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 3/22, 4/32, 5/23, 7/25, 8/25, 10/26, 1 1/28 
Farm Finance: 1-2/28. 3/12, 4/2J , 5/21, 6/17, 7/22, 10/18, 12/18 
Food and Marketing: 3/20. 6/25, 9/28, 1 1/26, 12/25 
General Economy: 4/27, 6/20, 8/20, 10/23, 11/19, 12/22 
Resources: 1-2/32. 3/15, 4/30, 6/23, 8/23, 9/21, 11/22 
Rural Development: 7/27 
Transportation: 9/25 

World Agriculture and Trade: 1-2/25.4/16,5/14,7/16,8/17,9/16. 
10/16,11/15,12/15 



* Commodity spotlights 
Beef: 6/15,10/12 
Broilers: 7/12 
Cotton: 11/11 
Fruit: 8/14,11/13 
Indusirial crops: 9/13 
Milk; 4/15 
Peanuts: KV14 
Rice: 8/12 
Soybeans; 7/14 
Sugaibccts: 6/13 
Tobacco: 12/13 
Vegetables: 8/14 
Wheat: 4/115/12 



* Special reports 

"A Fresh Look at the CRP/ 1 8/33 

"A Market-Orienied Stocks Proposal,' 1 7/30 

"Brazil: A New Start?" 8/29 

"Brazilian Sugar ai a Crossroads, 1 * 6/3 1 

"Europe in Turmoi^ ,, 5/28 

"Family Farmers Rebounding, But Face Challenges," 3/26 

"Farm Bill Taking Shape "6/36 

"GATT Talks: No Outcome Yet/ 1 4/35 

"Grains: The Global Outlook." 7/33 

"Higher Oil Prices To Lift U.S. Ag Exports?" 10/32 

"Japan's Food Security: Reality A Illusion, 1 " 6/28 

"Liberalizing World Trade in Meals," 3/30 

"Mandatory Seafood Inspection In the Offing,"4/39 

"1990 Farm Bill Passed." 12/32 

"Soviet Import Needs Likely To Stay High, 11 12/28 

"Speculative Bubbles in Farmland Prices? 11 11/35 
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"Sub-Saharan Reforms Kindle Some Hope," 9/31 

"The Feed-Livestock Nexus/' 10/29 

'The USSR: A Look Ahead/' 5/33 

'*U.S + Agriculture: A Flow-Through System/' 1 1/3] 



1991: 



Oil crops: 3/15,12/13 
Peanuts: 6715 
Pork: 5/12,6/12,11/16 
Rice: 3/15 
Soybeans: 12/13 
Sugar, 5/14,9/12, 1(Y15 
SugarbeeU: 5/14 
Wheat: 3/13 
Wool: 7/15 



■ Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy: 1-2/2. 3/2, 4/2, 5/2, 6/2, 7/2, 9/2 
Agricultural Policy: 7/30. 12/25 
Farm Finance: 1-2/30,3/22,4/23,7/22,10/21,12/19 
Food and Marketing: 3/23, 6/27, 8/25, 9/26, 12/23 
Resources: 1-2/34.3/26,5/23,6/21,7/24,9/18,10/22,11/22 
Rural Development 4/28,9/22 
Transportation: 9/25 
US. Economy: 4/25, 6/17, 8/22, 10/25 

World Agriculture and Trade: 1-2/27, 3/17. 5/16, 7/17. 8/17,9/14, 
1(V17, 11/18, 12/16 



■ Commodity spotlights 
Aquacultuie: 4/14,11/14 
Broilers: 4/12 
Com: 9/12 
Cotton: 10/12 
Forage: 8/15 
Industrial crops: 8/l3 



■ Special reports 

"Canada's GRIP Program: A Boon for Wheat ProducersT' 9/35 

"Central Europe: Agriculture in the New Market Economies, 1 1/28, 

12/28 
"Climate Change Could Cause Shifts in Production /* 5/30 
**East Asian Ag Market* Becoming More Complex," 3/3l 
**Fcderal Crop Insurance: Issues and Possibilities/' 1 1/34 
"How rhc CRP Affects Local Economies/ 1 9/30 

'Lower Far Foods: New Technology, Increased Demand/' 10/28 
"Mexico's Economic Reform Shows Results," 8/32 
"'Net Value Added 1 Gauges Farming's Contribution to the 

Economy,** 5/26 
"Outlook Mixed for World Grains in'1991/92,^7/32 
"Soviets Retreat from Economic Reform/' 3/35 
"Sugar: Developed Nations Shift from Buyers to Sellers," 4/31 
'The Milk Inventory Man agemem Study/' 8/29 

The U.S. Farm Sector in Review," 10/32 
"The U.S. and Mexico: Interdependence Growing," 12#6 
*'U.S, and World Floriculture Continues Up," 6/32 
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Don't Miss a Beat... 



Keep up to date on the 
economics of agriculture 

with 




Lists current monographs and periodicals, video products and databases 

from USDA's economics agencies, 

covering agricultural data, commodity and trade analysis, food consumption, 
rural economy, finance, policy, technology, and more . . . 

Receive the quarterly Reports catalog FREE. 

Write: ERS-NASS 

P.O. Box 1608 

RockviHe, MD 20849-1608 



Get these timely reports from USD As 
Economic Research Service 



These periodicals bring you the latest Information on food, the farm, and rural America to help 
you keep your expertise up-to-date. Order these periodicals today to get the latest facts, 
figures, trends, and Issues from ERS. 

Agricultural Outlook. Presents USDA's farm income and food price forecasts. Emphasizes the short-term 
outlook, but also presents long-term analyses of issues ranging from international trade to U.S. land use and 
availability. 11 issues. 1 year, $26; 2 years, $51; 3 years, $75. 

mors of the Farm Sector. Updates economic trends in U.S. agricufture. Each issue explores 
a different aspect of income and expenses: national and State financial summaries, production and efficiency 
statistics, and costs of production for livestock and dairy and for major field crops 5 issues 1 year, $14- 
2 years, $27; 3 years, $39. 

ne. Concise, fact-filled articles focus on economic conditions facing farmers, how the agricultural environ- 
ment is changing, and the causes and consequences of those changes for farm and rural people 11 issues 
1 year, $12; 2years, $23; 3 years, $33. 

Review. Offers the latest developments in food prices, product safety, nutrition programs, consumption 
patterns, and marketing. 4 issues. 1 year, $11; 2 years, $21; 3 years, $30. 

'ural Trade of the United States. Updates the quantity and value of U.S. farm exports and 
imports, plus price trends. 8 issues. 1 year, $25; 2 years, $49; 3 years, $72. 

Perspectives. Crisp, nontechnical articles on the results of new rural research and what 
those results mean. 3 issues. / year, $9; 2 years, $17; 3 years, $24. 

Trends. Tracks rural events: macroeconomic conditions, employment and underemploy- 
ment, industrial structure, earnings and income, poverty and population. 4 issues. 1 year, $14- 2 years $27 3 

years, $39. 

<e journal c Agricultural Economics Research. Technical research in agricultural economics, including 
econometric models and statistics focusing on methods employed and results of USDA economic research 
4 issues. 1 year, $8; 2 years, $15; 3 years, $21. 

orld Agriculture. Deals with worldwide developments in agricultural markets and trade with an emphasis on 
implications for global and U.S. agricultural trade. 4 issues. / year, $21; 2 years, $41; 3 years, $60. 

Situation and Outlook Reports. These reports provide timely analyses and forecasts of all major agricultural 
commodities and related topics such as finance, farm inputs, land values, and world and regional developments 
Each Situation and Outlook title costs 1 year. $12; 2 years. $23; 3 years, $33. Titles include: 



Agricultural Income and Finance Cotton and Wool Oil Crops 

Agricultural Resources Dairy Outlook for U.S 

Agriculture and Trade Reports Feed Agricultural Exports 

Aquaculture Fruit and Tree Nuts Rice 



Sugar and Sweeteners 

Tobacco 

Vegetables and Specialties 

Wheat 



Also available: Livestock and Poultry: 1 year, $17; 2 years, $33; 3 years, $48. 

Livestock & Poultry Update (monthly): 1 year, $15; 2 years'. $29; 3 years, $42. 
U.S. Agricultural Trade Update (monthly): 1 year, $15; 2 years, $29; 3 years, $42. 

Add 25 percent for shipments to foreign addresses (includes Canada). 

To subscribe to these periodicals, call our order desk toll free, 

1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 ET in the United States and Canada; 

other areas, please call 301-725-7937), or write to: 

ERS-NASS 

P.O, Box 1608 

Rockvilte, MD 20849-1608 
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